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DETAILED ACTION 
Remarks 

1 . In response to Applicant 5 s Amendment filed on October 3, 2007, claims 1,3-11, 25-3 1 , 
36-42, and 62-64 are pending in the application. 

2. Applicant's response has overcome the previous claim rejections under 1 12, second. 

3. Applicant's remarks and amendment to the claims changes the scope and focus of the 
invention from what appeared to be "preparation" and generation of documents corpus once 
extracted and compiled then matched to previously unknown user query (i.e. no knowledge of 
what the query will be) to query focused knowledge wherein the extraction and generation is 
solely based on the content of the retrieved results to the query. Hence necessitating the nfew 
ground(s) of rejection below. 

Information Disclosure Statement 

4. The information disclosure statement (IDS) submitted on May 7, 2007 is in compliance 
with the provisions of 37 CFR 1.97. Accordingly, the information disclosure statement is being 
considered by the examiner. 

Claim Rejections - 35 USC § 102 

5. The following is a quotation of the appropriate paragraphs of 35 U.S.C. 102 that form the 
basis for the rejections under this section made in this Office action: 
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A person shall be entitled to a patent unless - 

(e) the invention was described in (1) an application for patent, published under section 122(b), by another filed 
in the United States before the invention by the applicant for patent or (2) a patent granted on an application for 
patent by another filed in the United States before the invention by the applicant for patent, except that an 
international application filed under the treaty defined in section 351(a) shall have the effects for purposes of this 
subsection of an application filed in the United States only if the international application designated the United 
States and was published under Article 21(2) of such treaty in the English language. 

6. Claims 1, 3-5, 7, 11, 25-28, 31, 36, and 42 are rejected under 35 U.S.C. 102(e) as being 
anticipated by Mikheev (U.S. Pub. No. 2002/0055919 Al). 

As to claim 1, Mikheev discloses a method of steering an end-user to a document needed 
by the end-user, the method including: 

receiving from the end-user a user query including language (See page 1, paragraph 
0006, wherein it is inherent that a query is formed using query language); 

using at least a portion of the user query to search for an retrieve a set of one or more 
documents (See Figure 4, wherein keyword search was conducted and results presented 
accordingly, also see page 1, paragraph 0006); 

extracting from the retrieved set of one or more documents, at least one concept feature 
that appears in at least one document in the retrieved set of one or more documents (See Figure 
3, 40, 42, and see page 1, paragraph 0007, wherein "concept feature" is read on "phrase" read in 
light of Applicant's specification paragraph 0044); 

using the at least one concept feature to determine, using a knowledge map, at least one 
matched concept that corresponds to the at least one concept feature (See page 2, paragraph 
0039, also see Figure 3, 50, wherein "informational map" reads on "knowledge map", wherein 
"concept feature" is read on "phrase" read in light of Applicant's specification paragraph 0044); 
and 
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presenting to the end-user at least one indication of the at least one matched concept and 
at least one document associated with the at least one matched concept (See Figure 7, shows 
concept maps with matched documents, and see page 2, paragraph 0036, wherein "visually 
displaying the connected nodes and links on a user interface" reads on "an indication"). 

As to claim 3, Mikheev discloses further including: 

presenting to the user at least one indication of at least one related concept to the at least 
one matched concept ((See page 5, paragraph 0062, wherein "displaying the connected nodes 
and links on a user interface" reads on "an indication", and wherein "related concept" reads on 
"additional concept" linked to the "matched concept"); 

receiving from the user a selection of at least one related concept (See page 5, paragraph 
0062, See Figure 20, all concept selections are linked on the map and displayed to the user); and 

presenting to the user at least one indication of at least one document associated with the 
user-selected related concept (See page 4, paragraph 0059, wherein "displaying the connected 
nodes and links on a user interface" reads on "an indication", and wherein "related concept" 
reads on "additional concept" linked to the "matched concept"). 

As to claims 4, 26, and 27, Mikheev discloses in which the presenting to the user at least 
one indication of at least one document associated with the user-selected related concept includes 
presenting to the user the at least one indication of the at least one document associated with both 
the user-selected related concept and the at least one matched concept (See page 5, paragraph 
0062, also see Figure 23, wherein "displaying the connected nodes and links on a user interface" 
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reads on "an indication", and wherein all concepts are ranked and associated with documents). 

As to claim 5, Mikheev discloses further including presenting to the user at least one 
indication of the at least one matched concept (See corresponding rejection in claim 1 above). 

As to claims 7, and 28, Mikheev discloses further including ranking related concepts (See 
page 5, paragraph 0063, wherein "ranked" reads on "most relevant", wherein if matched 
concepts themselves are ranked, it is inherent that any other concepts can be ranked too, wherein 
"related concepts" are read on "additional concepts" from the refined search). 

As to claim 11, Mikheev discloses a computer-readable medium for performing the 
method of claim 1 (See claim 1 rejection above). 

As to claim 25, Mikheev discloses a method of steering an end-user to a document 
needed by the end-user, the method including: 

receiving from the end-user a user query including language (See corresponding rejection 
in claim 1 above); 

searching for and retrieving a set of one or more documents by determining whether at 
least one feature in the user query language substantially matches at least concept feature 
associated with at least one concept in a plurality of concepts in a knowledge map that are 
pregrouped into a plurality of groups, each concept including as evidence at least one concept 
feature (See page 2, paragraph 0039, also see Figure 3, 50, wherein "informational map" reads 
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on "knowledge map", wherein "concept feature" is read on "phrase" read in light of Applicant's 
specification paragraph 0044, wherein "pregrouped" reads on "clusters"); 

extracting from the retrieved set of one or more documents, at least one concept feature 
that appears in at least one document in the retrieved set of one or more documents (See 
corresponding rejection in claim 1 above); 

using the at least one concept feature to determine at least one matched concept that 
corresponds to the at least one concept feature (See corresponding rejection in claim 1 above); 

presenting to the end-user, when the at least one feature in the user query language 
substantially matches the at least one concept feature associated with a concept, wherein the at 
least one concept feature is obtained from the set of one or more documents, at least one 
indication of the at least one matched concept and at least one related concept to the at least one 
matched concept , the at least one related concept determined from a predefined correspondence 
relationship between the at least one matched concept and the at least one related concept, the 
indication of the at least one related concept presented as corresponding to the at least one 
matched concept to which it is related (See page 2, paragraph 0037, wherein "predefined 
relationship" reads on "similar subject matter grouped together", and see page 5, paragraph 
0066); and 

presenting to the end-user, when the at least one feature in the user query language 
substantially matches the at least one concept feature associated with the at least one concept, at 
least one indication of the at least one matched concept and at least one document associated 
with the at least one matched concept, the at least one document drawn from a plurality of 
documents that are respectively linked to one or more of the concepts in the knowledge map (See 
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Figure 22, also see page 5, paragraph 0062, wherein "concept feature" is read on "phrase" read 
in light of Applicant's specification paragraph 0044). 

As to claim 31, Mikheev discloses a computer-readable medium for performing the 
method of claim 25 (See claim 25 rejection). 

As to claim 36, Mikheev discloses a method of steering a user to a document needed by 
the end-user, the method including: 

receiving from the end-user a user query including language (See corresponding rejection 
in claim 1 above); 

searching and retrieving a set of one or more documents determining whether at least one 
feature in the user query language substantially matches at least one concept feature associated 
with a concept in a plurality of concepts in a knowledge map that are pre-grouped into a plurality 
of primary groups, each concept including as evidence at least one concept feature that is also in 
at least one document in a plurality of documents that are tagged to one or more of the concepts 
in the knowledge map, wherein the at least one concept feature is extracted from the retrieved set 
of one or more documents (See corresponding rejection in claim 25 above); 

presenting to the end-user, when the at least one feature in the user query language 
substantially matches the at least one concept feature associated with the concept (See rejections 
in claim 1, and 25 above): 

at least one indication of the at least one matched concept (See corresponding rejection in 
claim 2 above); 
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at least one indication of at least one related concept to the at least one matched concept 
(See corresponding rejection in claim 2 above); and 

at least one indication of at least one document associated with the at least one matched 
concept (See corresponding rejection in claim 2 above). 

As to claim 42 , Mikheev discloses a computer-readable medium for performing the 
method of claim 36 (See claim 36 rejection above). 

Claim Rejections - 35 USC § 103 

7. The following is a quotation of 35 U.S.C. 103(a) which forms the basis for all 
obviousness rejections set forth in this Office action: 

(a) A patent may not be obtained though the invention is not identically disclosed or described as set forth in 
section 102 of this title, if the differences between the subject matter sought to be patented and the prior art are 
such that the subject matter as a whole would have been obvious at the time the invention was made to a person 
having ordinary skill in the art to which said subject matter pertains. Patentability shall not be negatived by the 
manner in which the invention was made. 

8. Claims 6, 8, 9-10, 29-30, and 62-64 are rejected under 35 U.S.C. 103(a) as being 
unpatentable over Mikheev (U.S. Pub. No. 2002/0055919 Al) in view of Korda et al. (U.S. 
Patent No. 6,564,210 Bl). 

As to claim 6, Mikheev discloses the claimed invention and teaches relevance of concepts 
to query results but does not explicitly teach in which the presenting to the user at least one 
indication of the at least one matched concept and the presenting to the user at least one related 
concept to the at least one matched concept includes presenting to the user a paired indication of: 
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(1) a matched concept, and (2) a corresponding related concept. 

Korda et al. teaches in which the presenting to the user at least one indication of the at 
least one matched concept and the presenting to the user at least one related concept to the at 
least one matched concept includes presenting to the user a paired indication of: (1) a matched 
concept, and (2) a corresponding related concept (See column 7, lines 35-67, and see column 8, 
lines 1-27). 

It would have been obvious to one having ordinary skill in the art at the time the 
invention was made to modify the teachings of Mikheev with the teachings of Korda et al to 
include presenting to the user at least one indication of the at least one matched concept and the 
presenting to the user at least one related concept to the at least one matched concept includes 
presenting to the user a paired indication of: (1) a matched concept, and (2) a corresponding 
related concept because it provides for more customized and easier presentation of search results. 

As to claims 8, and 62, Mikheev does not explicitly teach in which the presenting to the 
end-user at least one indication of at least one related concept to the at least one matched concept 
includes presenting to the end-user ranked indications of related concepts . 

Korda et al. teaches in which the presenting to the end-user at least one indication of at 
least one related concept to the at least one matched concept includes presenting to the end-user 
ranked indications of related concepts (See rejection for claim 6 above). 

The motivation to combine is similar to claim 6 above. 
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As to claims 9, 29, and 63, Mikheev teaches the claimed invention but does not explicitly 
teaches in which the ranking related concepts includes ranking using a number of times that the 
related concept was previously-selected by at least one end-user. 

Korda et al. teaches in which the ranking related concepts includes ranking using a 
number of times that the related concept was previously-selected by at least one end-user (See 
column 9, lines 5-25, wherein "repeated searches" reads on "preciously selected", and see 
column 10, lines 40-57). 

It would have been obvious to one having ordinary skill in the art at the time the 
invention was made to modify the teachings of Mikheev with the teachings of Korda et al. to 
include ranking related concepts includes ranking using a number of times that the related 
concept was previously-selected by at least one end-user because it provides for improved 
ranking and better accuracy of search result retrieval. 

As to claims 10, 30, and 64, Mikheev as modified teaches including promoting a related 
concept in the ranking when a previous selection by an end-user resulted in an inferred success in 
returning at least one relevant document (See Korda et al. column 9, lines 5-25, wherein 
"implicit" reads on "inferred"). 

Claim Rejections - 35 USC § 103 
9. The following is a quotation of 35 U.S.C. 103(a) which forms the basis for all 

obviousness rejections set forth in this Office action: 

(a) A patent may not be obtained though the invention is not identically disclosed or described as set forth in 
section 102 of this title, if the differences between the subject matter sought to be patented and the prior art are 
such that the subject matter as a whole would have been obvious at the time the invention was made to a person 
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having ordinaiy skill in the art to which said subject matter pertains. Patentability shall not be negatived by the 
manner in which the invention was made. 

10. Claims 37-41 are rejected under 35 U.S.C. 103(a) as being obvious over Mikheev (U.S. 
Pub. No. 2002/0055919 Al). 

As to claim 37, Mikheev discloses the claimed invention but does not explicitly recite in 
which the related concept is obtained from a derived group mapping relationships between 
primary group concept nodes from the same or different primary groups. Mikheev teaches 
clusters, sub clusters, and related clusters with additional mapping. 

It would have been obvious to one having ordinary skill in the art at the time the 
invention was made to assign different headings to primary concept groups since it is known in 
the database art that concept groups are user definable (non-functional descriptive material does 
not add functionality to the claim and any type of content can be stored and defined in a 
knowledge bases) (see In re Gulack, 703 F.2d 1381, 1385, 217 USPQ 401, 404 (Fed. Cir. 1983); 
In re Lowry, 32 F.3d 1579, 32 USPQ2d 1031 (Fed. Cir. 1994).). 

As to claim 38, Mikheev as modified teaches in which the primary groups or derived 
groups including an Activities group, a Symptoms group, a Products group, and an Objects 
group (See corresponding rejection for claim 37 above) Specific to the claim language of: 

further including obtaining a related concept to the at least one matched concept from a 
derived group that includes at least one of: 

an Activities and Objects group, including at least one relationship between an Activities 
concept and an Objects concept; 
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an Activities and Products group, including at least one relationship between an 
Activities concept and a Products concept; 

a Symptoms and Objects group, including at least one relationship between a Symptoms 
concept and an Objects concept; 

a Symptoms and Products group, including at least one relationship between a Symptoms 
concept and a Products concept; and 

a Symptoms and Activities group, including at least one relationship between a 
Symptoms concept and an Activities concept. 

As to claim 39, is rejected under the same rational as claim 38 wherein Mikheev as 
modified teaches: 

further including obtaining a related concept to the at least one matched concept from a 
derived group that includes at least one of: 

an Activities and Activities group, including at least one relationship between different 
Activities concepts; 

an Objects and Objects group, including at least one relationship between different 
Objects concepts; 

a Symptoms and Symptoms group, including at least one relationship between different 
Symptoms concepts; and 

a Products and Products group, including at least one relationship between different 
Products concepts. 
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As to claim 40, Mikheev as modified discloses farther including obtaining a related 
concept to the at least one matched concept from a derived group that includes at least one of: 

at least one lexically-similar group, including at least one relationship between lexically 
similar concepts; and 

at least one semantically-similar group, including at least one relationship between 
semantically similar concepts. 

As to claim 41 , is rejected under the same rational as claim 36 wherein Mikheev as 
modified teaches the primary groups consist only of Products, Activities, Symptoms, and Objects 
groups. 

The motivation to include such teachings is the same as motivation for claim 36. 

Response to Arguments 

1 1 . Applicant's arguments with respect to claims 1,3-11, 25-3 1 , 36-42, and 62-64 have been 
considered but are moot in view of the new ground(s) of rejection. 

Conclusion 

12. Applicant's amendment necessitated the new ground(s) of rejection presented in this 
Office action. Accordingly, THIS ACTION IS MADE FINAL. See MPEP § 706.07(a). 
Applicant is reminded of the extension of time policy as set forth in 37 CFR 1.136(a). 

A shortened statutory period for reply to this final action is set to expire THREE 
MONTHS from the mailing date of this action. In the event a first reply is filed within TWO 
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MONTHS of the mailing date of this final action and the advisory action is not mailed until after 
the end of the THREE-MONTH shortened statutory period, then the shortened statutory period 
will expire on the date the advisory action is mailed, and any extension fee pursuant to 37 
CFR 1.136(a) will be calculated from the mailing date of the advisory action. In no event, 
however, will the statutory period for reply expire later than SIX MONTHS from the date of this 
final action. 

13. The prior art made of record and not relied upon is considered pertinent to applicant's 
disclosure. 

Wilcox et al. (U.S. Pub. No. 2002/0049792 Al) teaches conceptual content delivery. 
Kato et al. (U.S Pub. No. 2002/0120451 Al) teaches extracting features from retrieved 

results. 

Szabo (U.S. Patent No. 6,868,525 Bl) teaches visualization of concept hierarchy. 
Alonso et al. (U.S. Patent No. 7,092,936 Bl) teaches search and recommendation based 
on usage. 

Paik et al. (U.S. Patent No. 6,263,335 Bl) teaches information extraction using concept 
relationships. 

Nomoto et al. (EP 0822503 Al) teaches linguistic features extracted from the query are 
classified into Concepts expressing content of the query. 

Gallivan et al. (U.S. Patent No. 6,978,274 Bl) teaches extracting features from 
unstructured document and normalizing them into concepts. 
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Fratkina et al. (U.S Pub. No. 2005/0055321 Al) teaches mutlti-step dialog with user and 
assigning concept classification. 

Perro et al. (U.S. Pub. No. 2002/0152202 Al) teaches extracting keywords from query 

results. 

Adler et al. (U.S. Pub. No. 2003/0033295 Al) teaches filter query results and build 
thesaurus. 

For complete list of cited relevant prior art, see PTO-Form 892. 

14. Any inquiry concerning this communication or earlier communications from the 
examiner should be directed to Neveen Abel-Jalil whose telephone number is 571-272-4074. 
The examiner can normally be reached on 8:30AM-5:30PM EST. 

If attempts to reach the examiner by telephone are unsuccessful, the examiner's 
supervisor, Christian Chace can be reached on 571-272-4190. The fax phone number for the 
organization where this application or proceeding is assigned is 571-273-8300. 

Information regarding the status of an application may be obtained from the Patent 
Application Information Retrieval (PAIR) system. Status information for published applications 
may be obtained from either Private PAIR or Public PAIR. Status information for unpublished 
applications is available through Private PAIR only. For more information about the PAIR 
system, see http://pair-direct.uspto.gov. Should you have questions on access to the Private PAIR 
system, contact the Electronic Business Center (EBC) at 866-217-9197 (toll-free). If you would 
like assistance from a USPTO Customer Service Representative or access to the automated 
information system, call 800-786-9199 (IN USA OR CANADA) or 571-272-1000. 
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Description 

BACKGROUND OF THE INVENTION 
5 [Field of the Invention] 

The present invention relates to a document retrieval system for retrieving a document suitable for a user's intention 
of retrieval from electronic documents. 

10 [Description of the Related Art] 

The following two retrieval systems have been proposed in the past: a retrieval system based on exact match tech- 
nique, in which a user inputs queries comprising character strings and logic operators and obtains a document assem- 
bly, which satisfy the condition, and a retrieval system based on partial match technique, in which the similarity between 

15 the input by the user and the document to be retrieved are compared and collated with each other by some measure, 
and the documents are ranked according to the closeness to the user's intention of retrieval 

The retrieval based on the exact match technique is advantageous in that the query inputted by the user clearly cor- 
responds to the document assembly as the result of retrieval. However, the vocabulary used in the document to be 
retrieved is often unclear to the user, and it is difficult to specify a suitable keyword in the query, and in case a large 

20 amount of document assemblies have been obtained as the result of retrieval it is so hard for a user to choose relative 
documents one by one. 

On the other hand, the retrieval based on the partial match technique is advantageous in that ranking is assigned 
to the documents as the result of retrieval according to the closeness to the user's intention of retrieval, while it is not 
necessarily clear to the user as to what kind of document are ranked on what basis. 

25 

SUMMARY OF THE INVENTION 

In the present invention, linguistic features expressing content of query and document are classified into concept, 
which expresses each content, to clarify the query and the document, and the concepts which comprise linguistic fea- 

30 ture is shown of the document to be retrieved actually corresponding to each concept, which oomprises the query and 
document, and to support in efficiently selecting the document, which is closer to the user's intention of the retrieval. 

To solve the above problems, the document retrieval system according to the present invention comprises an 
input/output control unit for receiving input from a user and for showing result of processing to the user, a user request 
processing unit for receiving a request other than query among the inputs from the user and for processing content of 

35 the request, a document storage unit for storing a document to be retrieved, a feature extracting unit for extracting lin- 
guistic feature of the query inputted from said input/output control unit as input feature or for extracting linguistic feature 
of the document stored in the document storage unit as document feature, an input feature storage unit for storing input 
feature extracted from the by the feature extracting unit, a document feature storage unit for storing linguistic feature 
taken out from the document by the feature extracting unit, a feature classifying unit for classifying the input feature 

40 stored in the input feature storage unit to correspond to concept of the content expressed by the query or for classifying 
the document feature stored in the document feature storage unit to correspond to concept of the content expressed by 
the document, an input feature classification storage unit for storing correspondence between the input feature classi- 
fication and the input feature as the result of classification of the input feature by the feature classifying unit, and a doc- 
ument feature classifying storage unit for storing correspondence between the document feature classification and 

45 document feature as a result of classification of document feature by the feature classifying unit, whereby, in response 
to a request from the user via the user request processing unit, the content of the query or the specified document is 
presented to the user via the input/output control unit as corresponding relationship between group of concepts 
expressed by the input feature classification and the document feature classification and the linguistic feature belonging 
to each concept group. 

so According to the present invention, the user can confirm easily the user which concept the query or the document 
is comprised of, and further which linguistic feature corresponds to each concept, and hence, efficiently select the doc- 
ument, which is closer to the intention of retrieval. 

The system according to Claim 1 of the present invention comprises an input/output control unit for receiving input 
from a user and for presenting result of processing to the user, a user request processing unit for receiving a request 

55 other than query among the inputs from the user and for processing content of the request, a document storage unit for 
storing a document to be retrieved, a feature extracting unit for extracting linguistic feature of the query inputted from 
said input/output control unit as input feature or for extracting linguistic feature of the document stored in the document 
storage unit as document feature, an input feature storage unit for storing input feature extracted from the query by the 
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feature extracting unit, a document feature storage unit for storing linguistic feature taken out from the document by the 
feature extracting unit, a feature classifying unit for classifying the input feature stored in the input feature storage unit 
to correspond to partial concept of the content expressed by the input statement or for classifying the document feature 
stored in the document feature storage unit to correspond to concept of the content expressed by the document, an 

5 input feature classification storage unit for storing correspondence between the input feature classification and the input 
feature as the result of classification of the input feature by the feature classifying unit, and a document feature classi- 
fying storage unit for storing correspondence between the document feature classification and document feature as a 
result of classification of document feature by the feature classifying unit, and, in response to the request sent from the 
user via the user request processing unit, contents of the query or the specified document are presented to the user via 

10 the input/output control unit as corresponding relationship between the group of concepts expressed by the input fea- 
ture classification and the document feature classification and the linguistic feature belonging to each concept group, 
and correspondence between the concept expressing the content of the query by the input feature classification and 
the input feature belonging to each input feature classification as well as correspondence between the concept 
expressed by the document feature classification of the document and the document feature belonging to each docu- 

l5 merit feature classification are presented in response to the request of the user, the system thus helps the user in easily 
recognizing which concept the input statement or the document is comprised of, and further, which kind of linguistic fea- 
ture corresponds to each concept. 

In the system according to Claim 2 of the present invention, in response to the request from the user, the input fea- 
ture classification stored in the input feature classification storage unit and the correspondence between the input fea- 

20 ture classification and the input feature of the specified document and the document feature classification stored in the 
document feature classification storage unit and the correspondence between the document feature classification and 
the document feature, and further, the document feature stored in the document feature storage unit are added, deleted 
or corrected, whereby the contents of the input statement and the document are expressed more adequately. 

"me system according to Claim 3 of the present invention comprises a feature collating unit for collating an input 

25 feature classification stored in the input feature classification storage unit and the corresponding input feature with the 
document feature classification stored in the document feature classification storage unit and the corresponding docu- 
ment feature, and a collating result storage unit for storing collating method and result by the feature collating unit, 
whereby the contents of the query and the document are compared and collated with the concept expressed by the 
input feature classification and the input feature belonging to the concept and the concept expressed by the document 

so feature classification and the document feature belonging to the concept, and, as the result of calculation of similarity 
between the query and the document, not only the score and the ranking of each of the documents finally obtained but 
also method and result of collating of the similarity are presented to the user, thereby demonstrating to the user at which 
viewpoint the collating has been performed and how each document has been evaluated. 

In the system according to Claim 4 of the present invention, when the query is collated with the accumulated doc- 

35 ument, a specif ic document feature classification and the document feature selected by the user via the user request 
processing unit are treated as provisional input feature classification or input feature, the feature collating unit collates 
them with the document feature classification and the document feature of each document, and the result of collating is 
presented to the user, whereby, by regarding the specific document feature classification and the document feature pro- 
visionally as the input feature classification and the input feature and collecting them with the document, if there is any 

40 concept or linguistic feature not appearing in the original input feature classification or the input feature and being 
regarded as adequate as the input feature classification or the input feature, these are collated with the document and 
the effect can be easily confirmed by the user. 

In the system according to Claim 5 of the present invention, when the query is collated with the accumulated doc- 
ument, weight is set to the input feature classification or the input feature by the degree of importance specified by the 

45 user via the user request processing unit, the feature collating unit collates the input feature classification or the input 
feature thus weighted with the document feature classification or the document feature of each document, and the 
result of collating is presented to the user, whereby the user gives the degree of importance to the input feature classi- 
fication or the input feature as a concept to constitute the input statement or as linguistic feature, to clearly demonstrate 
the intention of retrieval, and accuracy of retrieval is increased. 

50 

RR1FF DESCRIPTION OF T HE DRAWINGS 

The object and features of the present invention will become more readily apparent from the following detailed 
description of the preferred embodiments taken in conjunction with the accompanying drawings in which: 

55 

Fig. 1 is a block diagram showing functional arrangement of a document retrieval system in Embodiment 1 of the 
present invention; 

Fig. 2 shows an example of query in Embodiment 1 of the present invention; 
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Fig. 3 gives examples of data of an input feature storage unit in Embodiment 1 of the present invention; 

Fig. 4 represents an example of hierarchical thesaurus in Embodiment 1 of the present invention; 

Fig. 5 shows a first example of data of an input feature classification storage unit in Enrfbodiment 1 of the present 

invention; 

Fig. 6 shows examples of data of a document feature classification storage unit in Embodiment 1 of the present 
invention; 

Fig. 7 shows a first example of a document ranking table in Embodiment 1 of the present invention; 

Fig. 8 shows a second example of the data of the input feature classification storage unit in Embodiment 1 of the 

present invention; 

Fig. 9 shows a second example of a document ranking table in Embodiment 1 of the present invention; 

Fig. 10 shows an example of provisional input feature classification and input features in Embodiment 1 of the 

present invention; 

Fig. 1 1 shows a third example of a document ranking table in Embodiment 1 of the present invention; 

Fig. 12 shows a third example of data of the input feature classification storage unit in Embodiment 1 of the present 

invention; 

Fig. 13 gives a fourth example of data of the input feature classification storage unit in Embodiment 1 of the present 
invention; and 

Fig. 1 4 shows a fourth example of the document ranking table in Embodiment 1 of the present invention. 
DETAILED DESCRIPTION OF THE INVENTION 

In the following, description will be given on embodiments of the present invention referring to Fig. 1 to Fig. 14. 

Fig. 1 is a block diagram showing functional arrangement of a document retrieval system according to an embodi- 
ment of the present invention. In Fig. 1 , reference numeral 1 1 represents an input/output control unit, 12 represents a 
user request processing unit, 1 3 is a data storage unit, 1 4 is a document feature storage unit, 1 5 is an input feature stor- 
age unit, 16 is a document feature classification storage unit, 17 is an input feature classification storage unit, 18 is a 
collating result storage unit. 19 is a document storage unit, 20 is a feature classifying unit, and 22 is a feature collating 

In the following, description will be given on operation of the document retrieval system with the above arrange- 
ment. First, a query described in natural language is inputted from a user via the input/output control unit 1 1 . The fea- 
ture extracting unit 20 analyzes the input statement, extracts important words and phrases as linguistic features, and if 
necessary, these are stored in the input feature storage unit 15 together with statistical information such as frequency 
of appearance of these features and degree of importance . It is also possible to describe these input features by devel- 
oping them to homonyms, synonyms, narrower term, etc. using a thesaurus. 

Fig. 2 shows examples of a query. Fig. 3 summarizes examples of data stored in the input feature storage unit 15 
in case unnecessary words such as symbols, particles, etc. are exempted from the words obtained through morpholog- 
ical analysis to the query of Fig. 2 and the remaining words are regarded as input features. 

On the other hand, the feature extracting unit 20 analyzes each of the documents stored in the document storage 
unit 19 in similar manner. Important words and phrases are extracted as linguistic features, and if necessary, these are 
stored in the document feature storage unit 14 together with statistical information such as frequency of appearance of 
these features and degree of importance. 

When the feature extracting unit 20 extracts important words and phrases, for example, information such as fre- 
quency of the words, distribution of words among documents, parts of speech, appearing position in the document, syn- 
tactic and semantic relationship with other words, etc. are used for the judgment of the degree of importance of the 
words. 

Next, the feature classifying unit 21 classifies the input features stored in the input feature storage unit 15 to corre- 
spond to each concept, which comprises the query, puts a classification name and stores it to the input feature storage 
unit 1 7. To classify the input features, it is supposed that the feature classifying unit 21 possesses hierarchical thesau- 
ruses. Nodes at a given depth on the hierarchical thesauruses are set as criteria for classification, and the words having 
semantically closer concept under the node are put together. Also, there is a method to put together specific words hav- 
ing closer syntactic or semantic relationship using concurrence dictionary or concept dictionary. Fig. 4 gives an example 
of a part of the hierarchical thesaurus possessed by the feature classifying unit 21 . 

As the classification name to express coherence or grouping of the input features, a word with a concept corre- 
sponding to the node at a given depth in hierarchical thesaurus possessed by the feature classifying unit 21 with respect 
to the input feature of a certain group and with broader concept of a plurality of words is used. In addition, there are a 
method to use one of homonyms or synonyms in the thesaurus or a method to use one of the words belonging to the 
same input feature classification. Fig. 5 shows examples of data stored in the input feature classification storage unit 1 7 
such as input feature corresponding to the input feature classification obtained using the broader concept 1 as criterion 
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for classification in the hierarchical thesaurus of Fig. 4. 

Further, the feature classifying unit 21 also classifies the document feature stored in the document feature storage 
unit 14 so that it corresponds to concept comprising the document, puts a classification name and stores it in the doc- 
ument feature classification storage unit 16. The method to classify the document feature and to determine the classi- 

5 f ication name is the same as in the classification of the above input feature. Fig. 6 shows examples of data stored in the 
document feature classification storage unit 16 such as correspondence between the document feature classification 
and the document feature. In Fig, 6, the document feature classification common to the input feature classification and 
the document feature common to the input feature are enclosed by the symbol "Q", and identifiers such as "A", °B m , etc. 
are put to the input feature classification and the document feature classification. These notations and symbols will be 

10 also used in the description hereinafter. 

Next, the feature collating unit 22 collates the document feature classification and the corresponding document fea- 
ture stored in the document feature classification storage unit 16 with the input feature classification and the corre- 
sponding input feature stored in the input feature classification storage unit 17 and determines the ranking of the 
documents. The results of the collating of the document and a document ranking table indicating the ranking are stored 

is in the collating result storage unit 1 8, and the document ranking table is presented to the user via the input/output con- 
trol unit 11. 

Description will be given on an example of collating of the document feature classification and the document feature 
with the input feature classification and the input feature, referring to the examples of the data in the input feature clas- 
sification storage unit 1 7 shown in Fig. 5 and to the examples of the data of the document feature classification storage 
20 unit 16 given in Fig. 6. 

As an example of a method to calculate score of each document, evaluation function is used as follows: 

Score E (a) of the document a ■ £ (Weight of document feature classification to which 

document feature belongs x Weight of document feature x Equation 1 : 

25 Frequency of appearance of the document feature in the document a) 

In case the input feature classification and the input feature are not weighted, the document feature classification 
and the document feature are evaluated depending upon whether the corresponding input feature classification and 
30 input feature are present or not. As the method to determine the weight of each document feature classification and the 
document feature, it is supposed that weight is given according to: 

Rulel: 

35 (1a) to give weight 1 to the document feature classification having the corresponding input feature classification; 

(1b) to give weight 1 to the document feature of each document feature classification having the corresponding 
input feature; and 

(1c) to give weight 0 to all of the document feature classification and document feature other than (1a) and (1b) 
above. Because the in-document frequency of appearance of the document feature of Fig. 6 is 1 in all cases, the 
40 scores of the documents are obtained by the equation 1 as follows: 

Document 1: 

E(1) = 1x1x1 + 1x1x1+1x1x1 + 1x1x1 + 
45 0x0x1+0x0x1+0x0x1+0x0x1 + 

0x0x1 +0x0x1 +0x0x1 
= 4 

50 Document 2: 

E (2) = 1x1x1+0x1x1+0x0x1+0x0x1 + 

1x1x1+0x1x1+1x1x1+0x1x1+0x1x1 
= 3 

55 
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Document 3: 

E (3) = 1x1x1+0x1x1+1x1x1 + 1x1x1 + 
1x1x1+0x1x1+1x1x1+1x1x1+ 
0x1x1+0x1x1+0x1x1 
= 6 

As a result, the ranking is: document 3 - document 1 - document 2. 

Fig. 7 shows examples of the document ranking table in the above case. In Fig. 7, subtotal of the scores of docu- 
ment feature of each document is given as partial score, and the same applies to all of the subsequent ranking tables. 
Although it is not given in Fig. 7, frequency of appearance of the document feature in each document or weight given 
to the document feature classification and the document feature can be given in the ranking table. 

Also, ranking can be given by putting weight to the input feature classification and the input feature. For example, 
to the examples of the data of the input feature classification storage unit 1 7 shown in Fig. 5, it is supposed that the user 
specifies, via the user request processing unit 12, thus collating with the documents having the document feature clas- 
sification and the document feature shown in Fig. 6, presuming that the weight of the input feature classification is 1, 
the weight of the input feature belonging to the input feature classification C is 1 , and the weight of the other input fea- 
ture classification and the input feature is 0. 

Fig. 8 shows examples of the data of the corrected input feature classification storage unit 17 as the result of the 
weighting to the data of the input feature classification storage unit of Fig. 5 at the request of the user. 

In the data of the input feature classification storage unit 17 of Fig. 8, the frequency of the input feature is 1 in all 
cases and description is omitted. The same applies to the explanation of the data of the input feature classification stor- 
age unit 1 7 hereinafter. It is supposed that weight is given to the document feature classification and the document fea- 
ture according to: 

Rule 2: 

(2a) to the document feature classifications having corresponding input feature classification, give weight of the cor- 
responding input feature classification; 

(2b) to the document features having corresponding input feature, give weight of the corresponding input feature; 

and . 
(2c) to give weight 0 to all of the document feature classifications and the document features other than the (la) 

and (1b) above. 

Because the in-document frequency of the document feature of each document is 1 as given in Fig. 6, when the score 
of each document is calculated by the calculation method shown in the above equation 1 , the ranking of the documents 

1 to 3 is given as: document 3 - document 2 - document 1 . 

Fig. 9 summarizes an example of document ranking table obtained as the result In Fig. 9, the document feature 
classification and the document feature with weighting are enclosed by the symbol "[ 

Also, it is possible to give ranking of documents, supposing that the document feature classification and the docu- 
ment feature as provisional input feature classification and input feature. For example, H is supposed that the user 
requests to collate, among the document features belonging to the document feature classification C in the documents 

2 and 3 in Fig. 6, the document features "boil", "steam" and "dress" as provisional input features with the documents of 
Fig. 6 and that this has been input via the user request processing unit 12. Fig. 10 shows examples of the provisional 
input feature classification and the input features to be stored in the input feature classification storage unit 17 in case 
the weight of the provisional input feature classification C is 1 and weight of each of the provisional input features "boil", 
"steam" and "dress" is 1 respectively. 

The weights of the document feature classification and the document feature are determined according to the 
above Rule 2. When the ranking of the documents is calculated using the evaluation function of the equation 1 , suppos- 
ing that the indocument frequency of the document feature of each document is 1 , the ranking is: document 3 - docu- 
ment 2 - document 1 . The ranking table thus obtained is given in Fig. 11. 

The user can add the document feature classification having no corresponding input feature classification or the 
document feature having no corresponding input feature, as an input feature classification or an input feature. For exam- 
ple it is supposed that the user inputs a request via the user request processing unit 12, that the document features 
"boil", "steam" and "dress" belonging to the document feature classification C of the documents 2 and 3 in Fig. 6 should 
be added to the input feature classification C of Fig. 5. Because the above three input features specified by the user are 
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not included in the input feature classification C, among the document features of the document feature classification 
C, these are added to the input feature classification storage unit 17 as new input features of the input feature classifi- 
cation C. 

Further, in case the user inputs, via the user request processing unit 12, a request that the document feature clas- 

5 sification F of the document 2 of Fig. 6 and the document feature "mackerel" and "Spanish mackerel" and input feature 
classification and its input features, these are added to the input feature classification storage unit 17 as new input fea- 
ture classification and its input features because there are none to correspond to the document feature classification F 
and its document features in the input feature classification and the input features of Fig. 5. 

Fig. 12 shows an example of data of the input feature classification storage unit 17 after correction, which is 

10 obtained by adding the document feature classification F and its document feature and some of the document features 
among the document feature classification C to the data of the input feature classification storage unit of Fig. 5. In Fig. 
12, the newly added input feature classification and the input features newly added are enclosed by the symbols "* *". 

Also, ranking is given by newly adding weight to the corrected input feature classification or the input features. For 
example, it is supposed that the user sees the data of the input feature classification storage unit 1 7 corrected as shown 

15 in Fig. 1 2 and wants to retrieve by selecting the document relating to "stewing vegetables or fishes". The user sets the 
weight of the input feature classifications A and F of Fig. 12 as 5, the weight of input feature belonging to the input fea- 
ture classifications A or F as 1, the weight of the input feature classification C as 5, the weight of the feature "stew" 
among the input features belonging to the input feature classification C as 1 0, the weight of the input features other than 
"stew" belonging to the input feature classification C as 0, and the weight of the other input feature classifications and 

20 the input features as 0. Fig. 1 3 shows the data of the input feature classification storage unit 1 7 thus corrected. 

The weight of the document feature classification and the document feature are determined according to the above 
Rule 2. If it is supposed that the in-document frequency of the document feature of each document is 1 , the ranking of 
the documents is calculated using the evaluation function of the equation 1 , and the ranking is: document 2 - document 
3 - document 1 . Fig. 14 shows the document ranking table thus obtained. 

25 As described above, according to the present invention, the contents of query and the document are presented to 
the user as corresponding relationship between the partial concept expressing each of the contents and linguistic fea- 
tures belonging to each concept. If necessary, the user performs collating by adding correction and weighting to each 
of the concepts and linguistic features, and the collating method and the result of collating are easily confirmed. As a 
result, it is possible to obtain advantageous effects, i.e. to efficiently select the document closer to the user's intention 

30 of retrieval and to perform retrieval with high accuracy. 

It should be understood that the foregoing relates to only preferred embodiments of the present invention, and that 
it is intended to cover all changes and modifications of the embodiments of the invention herein used for the purpose of 
the disclosure which do not departs from the spirit of the invention. 

Linguistic features extracted from the query are classified into concepts expressing content of the query, and lin- 

35 guistic features extracted from the document are classified into concepts expressing content of the document. The user 
confirms of which concept the input statement and the document are comprised and which kind of linguistic feature cor- 
responds to each concept, and the system assists the user to adequately select a document, which is closer to the 
intention of retrieval. 

40 Claims 

1 . A document retrieval system, comprising: 

an input/output control unit for receiving input from a user and for presenting result of processing to the user; 
45 a user request processing unit for accepting request other than query among the inputs from the user, and for 

processing content of the request; 

a document storage unit for storing a document to be retrieved; 

a feature extracting unit for extracting linguistic feature of the input statement inputted from said input/output 
control unit and for extracting linguistic feature of the document stored in said document storage unit as docu- 
50 ment feature; 

an input feature storage unit for storing input feature extracted from the query by said feature extracting unit; 
a document feature storage unit for storing linguistic feature taken out of the document by said feature extract- 
ing unit; 

a feature classifying unit for classifying the input features stored in said input feature storage unit so that it cor- 
55 responds to concept of the content expressed by the query, or for classifying the document feature stored in 

said document feature storage unit so that it corresponds to concept of the contents expressed by the docu- 
ment; 

an input feature classification storage unit for storing correspondence of the input feature classification and the 
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input feature as a result of classification of the input feature by said feature classification unit; and 
a document feature classification storage unit for storing correspondence of the document feature classifica- 
tion with the document feature as a result of classification of the document feature by said feature classifying 
unit, whereby; 

in response to a request sent from the user via the user request processing unit, the contents of the query or 
the specified document are presented to the user via said input/output control unit as corresponding relation- 
ship of group of concepts expressed by the input feature classification and the document feature classification 
with the linguistic feature belonging to each concept group. 

A document retrieval system according to Claim 1 , wherein, in response to a request of correction from the user via 
the user request processing unit, correspondence of the query with the input feature classification stored in the 
input feature classification storage unit, the input feature classification and the input feature, and correspondence 
of the accumulated document with the document feature classification storage in the document feature classifica- 
tion storage unit and the document feature classification and the document feature as well as the document feature 
stored in the document feature storage unit are corrected. 

A document retrieval system according to Claim 1 or 2, wherein there are provided a feature collating unit for col- 
lating the input feature classification stored in the input feature classification storage unit and the corresponding 
input feature with the document feature classification stored in the document feature classification storage unit and 
the corresponding document feature, and a collating result storage unit for storing method and result of collating by 
said feature collating unit. 

A document retrieval system according to Claim 3, wherein, when the input statement is collated with the accumu- 
lated document, a specific document feature classification and document feature selected by the user via the user 
request processing unit are treated as provisional input feature classification and input feature, and collated with 
the document feature classification and the document feature of each document by the feature collating unit, and 
the result of the collating is presented to the user. 

A document retrieval system according to Claim 3 or 4, wherein, when the query is collated with the accumulated 
document, weight is set to the input feature classification and the input feature depending upon the degree of 
importance specified by the user via the user request processing unit, and said weighted input feature classification 
or input feature are collated with the document feature classification or the document feature of each document by 
said feature collating unit, and the result of the collating is presented to the user. 
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FIG. 2 

RADISH, CARROT, POTATO OR KIDNEY BEANS ARE BOILED USING 
SINGLE-HANDLE OR TWO-HANDLE POT, OR BAKED OR FRIED USING 
FRYING PAN. 



FIG. 3 
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FIG. 5 
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FIG. 6 
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FIG. 8 
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FIG. 10 
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FIG. 12 
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FIG. 13 
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In this article we report our research on building Fea- 
tures— an intelligent web search engine that is able to 
perform real-time adaptive feature (i.e., keyword) and 
document learning. Not only does Features ieam from 
the user's document relevance feedback, but it also 
automatically extracts and suggests indexing keywords 
relevant to a search query and learns from the user's 
keyword relevance feedback so that it is able to speed 
up its search process and to enhance its search perfor- 
mance. We design two efficient and mutual-benefiting 
learning algorithms that work concurrently, one for fea- 
ture learning and the other for document learning. Fea- 
tures employs these algorithms together with an internal 
index database and a real-time meta-searcher to per- 
form adaptive real-time learning to find desired docu- 
ments with as little relevance feedback from the user as 
possible. The architecture and performance of Features 
are also discussed. 



1. Introduction 

As the World Wide Web rapidly evolves and grows, web 
search has come to provide an interface between the human 
users and the vast information on the web in people's daily 
life. There have been a number of popular and successful 
general-purpose or meta search engines such as AltaVista 
[a], Yahoo! [b], Google [c], MetaCrawler [d], Dogpile [e], 
and Inference Find [f]. Many of the existing engines support 
personalization (or customization) with the help of pre- 
defined user profiles or a collection of customizable param- 
eters such as suggestions about keywords to include or 
exclude, language choices, document locations, etc. These 
functions can help a search engine find more relevant doc- 
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uments for the user. User profiles are often automatically 
created by means of cookies, client-side digital traces or 
tracking of user's browsing patterns (Bollacker, Lawrence, 
& Giles, 1999; Widyantoro, Ioerger, & Yu, 1999; Meng & 
Chen, 1999), or manually created by users themselves. 
Profiles can be used at either the server side or client side. 
In most cases, the collection of customizable parameters is 
fixed. In other cases, some of those parameters can be 
automatically generated by tracking the recent browsing 
processes of a user. For example, a search engine can 
compile a list of suggested keywords based on its internal 
ranking and the user's most recent browsing contents for 
use in future search. In essence, the nature of the personal- 
ization (or customization) are static in the sense that it is 
defined before a search process and is not able to support 
real-time adaptive learning from the user's relevance feed- 
back through interactive refinements. 

One approach for the next generation of intelligent 
search engines is that they be built on top of existing search 
engine design and implementation techniques. They may be 
built by integrating intelligent components with one general- 
purpose search engine or with a collection of general- 
purpose search engines through meta-searching. An intelli- 
gent search engine would use the search results of the 
general-purpose search engines as its starting search space, 
from which it would adaptively learn from the user's feed- 
back to boost and to enhance the search performance and 
the relevance accuracy. It may use feature extraction, doc- 
ument clustering and filtering, and other methods to help an 
adaptive learning process. Recent research on web commu- 
nities (Kleinberg, 1999; Gibson, Kleinberg, & Raghavan, 
1998; Chakrabarti et al, 1998) has used a short list of web 
pages returned by a search engine as a starting set for further 
expansion of search. There has been considerable effort 
applying machine learning to web search-related applica- 
tions, e.g., scientific article locating and user profiling (Bol- 
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lacker, Lawrence, & Giles, 1998; 1999; Lawrence, Bol- 
lacker, & Giles, 1999), focused crawling (Rennie & McCal- 
lum, 1999), collaborative filtering (Nakamura& Abe, 1998; 
Billsus & Pazzani, 1998), and user preference boosting 
(Freund, Iyer, Schapire, & Singer, 1998). An adaptive real- 
time search algorithm without an index, which is basically 
a focused search starting at some given url and crawling 
within some neighboring documents, is given in lkeji and 
Fotouhi (1999). 

Features is part of our research on building an intelligent 
search engine (Chen, Meng, Zhu, & Fowler, 2000; Chen & 
Meng, 2000). In this article, document features are limited 
to keywords that are used to index documents, but our 
approach may be applied to other cases of document fea- 
tures. Given a search engine 5, we use two new concepts, 
dynamic features and dynamic vector space, to explore the 
search result R(q, u) returned by S for any query q and any 
user u. Our strategy is that we use the dynamic features that 
are relevant to the query q to map the whole document 
search space to a substantially smaller subspace, the dy- 
namic vector space, that is relevant to the query. We present 
a feature-learning algorithm that extracts a small set of the 
dynamic features, i.e., the most relevant indexing keywords 
to the search query at the moment, and suggests those 
keywords to the user for him/her to judge whether they are 
indeed relevant or not. The feature-learning algorithm 
works concurrently with the document-learning algorithm 
operating on relevance judgments to retrieve relevant doc- 
uments for the user. Both learning algorithms help each 
other to speed up the search process and enhance search 
performance. An internal index database is used in which 
each document is indexed using about 300 keywords. We 
also design and implement a meta-searcher for Features 
through real-time meta-searching, parsing, and indexing. 
Features uses an internal index database, a real-time meta- 
searcher, and learning algorithms to perform real-time adap- 
tive learning for web search to retrieve relevant documents 
requiring the least possible feedback. 

The rest of this article is organized as follows. In section 
2, we discuss the necessity of adaptive learning from rele- 
vance feedback for web search. In section 3, we introduce 
two new concepts, the dynamic features and the dynamic 
vector space, which are relevant to a search query. In 
section 4, we present the feature-learning and the document- 
learning algorithms and strategies for feature ranking and 
document ranking as well as a method for simulating equiv- 
alence queries. In section 5, we explain the design and 
implementation of Features. The performance of Features 
is also discussed. We conclude the article in section 6. 



2. Should We Leam From Relevance Feedback 
or Should We Not? 

The static nature of search engines can be understood 
formally as follows. Let W denote the collection of web 
documents, 2T denote the set of time values, 2. the set of all 



possible queries, and °U the set of all users. Mathematically, 
a search engine S can be understood as a map f s as follows: 

That is, given any query q G &, any user u E °U, and any 
time / E 3\ f£q, w, 0 is a subset of documents in °IV\ We 
say that a search engine 5 is static, if 

fs(q> u, 0 =fs(q, w\ <') 

for any q E % u, u' E % and /, t' E 2T with |; - t'\ < 
B for some constant B. As far as we understand, the existing 
general-purpose search engines (or meta-search engines) are 
static, because within certain time intervals (say, intervals 
between updates of the index database or search strategies), 
the search result of the engine is dependent on the query 
only. 

The static nature of the existing search engines makes it 
very difficult, if not impossible, to support the dynamic 
changes of the user's search interests. The following sce- 
nario is not untypical. Let us suppose that A' is a computer 
scientist and his daily work and web search are all computer 
science-oriented. However, one day X wanted to search for 
several good geometry reference books for his child in high 
school to read. All his personalization (or customization) is 
heavily computer science-oriented and thus provides no 
help but misleading search directions. Turning off the aug- 
mented features of personalization (or customization) is a 
simple and nice trick. This time X received high school- 
related pages and geometry-Te\a\ed pages. Sadly, the high 
school-related pages are not related to high school geometry 
and the geometry related pages are oriented for computer 
science professionals, because the ranking and search strat- 
egy of the search engine is for general purpose. 

The augmented features of personalization (or customi- 
zation) certainly help a search engine to increase its search 
performance; however, their ability is very limited. An 
intelligent search engine should be built on top of existing 
search engine design and implementation techniques. It 
should use the search result of the general-purpose search 
engines as its starting search space, from which it would 
adaptively learn in real-time from the user's relevance feed- 
back to boost and enhance search performance and rele- 
vance accuracy. With the ability to perform real-time adap- 
tive learning from relevance feedback, the search engine is 
able to learn a user's search interest changes or shifts, and 
thus provides the user with improved search results. 

Relevance feedback is the most popular query reforma- 
tion method in information retrieval (Salton, Wong, & 
Yang, 1975; Baeza- Yates & Ribeiro-Neto, 1999). It is es- 
sentially an adaptive learning process from the document 
examples judged by the user as relevant or irrelevant. It 
requires a sequence of iterations of relevance feedback to 
search for the desired documents. As it is known through the 
research of Salton, Wong, & Yang (1975) and Salton 
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(1971), a single iteration of similarity-based relevance feed- 
back usually produces improvements from 40% to 60% in 
the search precision, evaluated at certain fixed levels of the 
recall and averaged over a number of user queries. 

Some people have the opinion that web search users are 
not willing to try iterations of relevance feedback to search 
for their desired documents. However, the authors think 
otherwise. It is not a question whether the web search users 
are not willing to try iterations of relevance feedback to 
perform their search. It is a question whether we can build 
an adaptive learning system that supports high search pre- 
cision increase with several iterations of relevance feed- 
back. The web search users may have no patience to try 
more than a couple of dozens of iterations of relevance 
feedback. But, if a system has a 20% or so search precision 
increase with about five or fewer iterations of relevance 
feedback, are the users willing to use such a system? The 
authors believe that the answer will be "y es " 

As a matter of fact, the authors conducted a survey about 
the answers to the above question among a group of 62 
students in the summer of 2000, and 96% answered "y es " 
The survey was conducted as follows. We selected the 
students in two summer classes as the targeted survey 
objects. We explained the purpose of the survey. We also 
explained the concepts of relevance feedback and precision 
and recall as well. To make sure that the students under- 
stood those concepts we demonstrated several examples of 
the real-time search with relevance feedback using the 
working prototype of WebSail (Chen et al., 2000) that we 
have implemented. We then asked the students the follow- 
ing questions: If a system has a 20% or so search precision 
increase with one iteration of relevance feedback, do you 
want to use such a system? The same question was repeated 
with the number of iterations being 2, 3, ... , 10, and greater 
than 10, respectively. We counted how many students an- 
swered "y es " and computed the average values. We found 
that 96% of the students would like to use such a system 
with five or fewer iterations of relevance feedback if a 20% 
or so search precision may be achieved. We used the 20% 
precision increase in our survey because we believe that this 
increase is reasonable and can be achieved practically. 

It is certainly not trivial at all to implement adaptive 
relevance feedback for web search. Because an adaptive 
learning process needs to keep the history of the learning, 
the search engine must use a separate thread for each 
individual search request and must maintain the thread until 
the search ends. A search thread usually needs to have its 
own working space and is very time and space consuming. 
Imagine that a general-purpose search engine needs to pro- 
cess hundreds or thousands of search requests in every 
minute. It would be too difficult to maintain so many threads 
in every single minute and to answer each search request 
very efficiently. Other difficulties include designing inno- 
vative real-time adaptive learning algorithms with as little 
relevance feedback from the user as possible. 



3. Dynamic Features Versus Dynamic 
Vector Space 

In spite of the World Wide Web's size and the high 
dimensionality of web document indexing features, the tra- 
ditional vector space model in information retrieval (Salton 
et al., 1975; Salton, 1989; Baeza- Yates & Ribeiro-Neto, 
1999) has been used for web document representation and 
search. However, to implement real-time adaptive learning 
with limited computing resource, here, at an Ultra™ One 
Sun workstation, we cannot apply the traditional vector 
space model directly. Recall that back in 1998, the Alta- 
Vista system was running on 20 multiprocessor machines, 
all of them having more than 130 Giga-Bytes of RAM and 
over 500 Giga-Bytes of disk space (Baeza- Yates & Ribeiro- 
Neto, 1999). We need a new model that is efficient enough 
both in time and space for Features and other web search 
implementations with limited computing resources. The 
new model may also be used to enhance the computing 
performance of a web search system even if enough com- 
puting resources are available. 

We now examine indexing in web search. Again, in this 
article, we use keywords as document indexing features. Let 
X denote the set of all indexing keywords for the whole web 
(or, practically, a portion of the whole web). Given any web 
document d 9 let 1(d) denote the set of all indexing keywords 
in X that are used to index d with nonzero values. Then we 
have the following two properties: 

1. The size of 1(d) is substantially smaller than the size of 
X. Practically, 1(d) can be bounded by a constant. The 
rationale behind this is that in the simplest case we do not 
need to use all the keywords in d to index it. In our 
implementation of Features, we use about 300 key- 
words to index documents in its internal database and at 
most 64 automatically generated keywords to index a 
document retrieved through meta-search. 

2. For any search process related to the search query q t let 
D(q) denote the collection of all the documents that 
match q, then the set of indexing keywords relevant to q y 
denoted by F(q), is 

F(q)= U 1(d). 

Although the size of F(q) varies from different queries, it is 
still substantially smaller than the size of X, and might be 
bounded by a few hundreds or a few thousands in practice. 

Definition 3.1. 

Given any search query q, we define F(q), which is 
given in property 2 above, as the set of dynamic features 
relevant to the search query q. 

Definition 3.2. 

Given any search query q, the dynamic vector space 
V(q) relevant to q is defined as the vector space that is 
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constructed with all the documents in D(q) (as given in 
property 2 above) such that each of those document is 
indexed by the dynamic features in F(q). 

For any query q y Features first finds the set of docu- 
ments D(q) that match the query q. It finds D(q) with the 
help of a general-purpose search strategy through searching 
its internal database, or through meta-searching AltaVista 
[a] when no matches are found within its internal database. 
It then finds the set of dynamic features F{q) y and later 
constructs the dynamic vector space V{q). Once D(q), 
F(q), and V(q) have been found, Features starts its adap- 
tive learning process from the user's document and feature 
relevance feedback. More precisely, it uses two learning 
algorithms in parallel to achieve its goal of learning: One 
algorithm adaptively learns from the documents judged by 
the user as relevant or irrelevant examples; the other ex- 
tracts and suggests a small set of keywords that are most 
relevant to the search query up to the moment, and learns 
from the keywords judged by the user as relevant or irrel- 
evant. The feature-learning algorithm helps the document- 
learning algorithm to increase the ranks of relevant docu- 
ments, while the document- 1 earning algorithm helps the 
feature-learning algorithm to increase the ranks of the rel- 
evant features. 

Example 3.3. 

We now give examples to show the significance of our 
approach of dynamic features and dynamic vector spaces. 
Here we use an example query "Zhixiang Chen" because it 
is related to a big collection of web pages due to the 
popularity of the family name "Chen," and of course, it is 
related to the web pages of one of authors. On January 12, 
2001, we queried the search engine AltaVista with the 
example query and found out that there are 247,371 related 
pages. If we follow the traditional vector space approach, 
then the number of terms (or keywords) used to index those 
pages would be huge. To get some idea about this number, 
we simply counted the number of keywords that occurred in 
all Zhixiang Chen's 267 web pages that reside at the web 
server of the Computer Science Department, the University 
of Texas-Pan American. We found 12,347 keywords. When 
those 247,371 pages are considered, it is obvious that the 
number of keywords occurred in those pages is much bigger 
than 12,347. That is, any of those pages would be indexed 
with many more than 12,347 keywords, or in other words, 
the dimensionality of the vector space for those pages is 
much bigger than 12,347. 

Now, let us consider dynamic indexing features and 
dynamic vector space. The top four web pages related to the 
query "Zhixiang Chen" were 

d x - www.cs.panam.edu/chen/researchProfile.html 
d 2 = cs-people.bu.edu/zchen 

c/ 3 = www.uidaho.edu/micro-biology/faculty/chen.html 
d 4 - sunsite.informatik.rwth-aachen.de/dblp/db/indices/ 
a-tree/Chen:Zhixiang.html 



The dynamic indexing features that were automatically gen- 
erated by our system for those four pages are 

/(^ = {algorithm, chen, class, computing, data, edu, field, 
information, learning, machine, mining, network, neural, 
new, panam, paper, profile, project, recently, research, 
retrieval, search, seek, strategies, visualization, web, 
working, www, zhixiang} 

I(d 2 ) = {american, chen, class, computer, department, ed- 
inburg, edu, find, pan, panam, people, profile, research, 
science, texas, university, usa, zchen, zhixiang} 

I(d 3 ) = {acid, action, biology, chen, class, defense, faculty, 
home, interest, mechanism, micro, page, plant, regula- 
tion, research, response, salicylic, transcriptional, ui- 
daho, www, zhixiang} 

J(d 4 ) - {ameur, bibliography, chen, class, dblp, foued, 
home, hpsearch, informatik, list, page, publication, rwth, 
search, server, sunsite, zhixiang} 

The set of dynamic features for those four web pages is 

FC'Zhixiang Chen") = /(</,) + I(d 2 ) + l(d y ) + !{d A ) = 
{acid, action, algorithm, american, ameur, bibliography, 
biology, chen, class, computer, computing, data, dblp, 
department, defense, edinburg, edu, faculty, field, find, 
foued, home, hpsearch, informatik, information, interest, 
learning, list, machine, mechanism, micro, mining, net- 
works, neural, new, page, pan, panam, paper, people, 
plant, profile, projects, publication, recently, regulation, 
research, response, retrieval, rwth, salicylic, science, 
search, seek, server, strategies, sunsite, texas, transcrip- 
tional, university, usa, uidaho, visualization, web, work- 
ing, www, zchen, zhixiang} 

We should point out that the strategy we used to find 
dynamic features is based on parsing out keywords in the 
head, title, and the first few sentences of the web pages. A 
variety of other strategies may be designed, and we plan to 
study those in the future research. The point is that the 
number of dynamic features is much smaller than the num- 
ber of traditional indexing features. Hence, the approach of 
dynamic features and the vector space is practically feasible 
for real-time adaptive learning in web search. 

4. Feature Learning and Document Learning 

As we have investigated (Chen, Meng, & Fowler, 1999; 
Chen et al., 2000; Chen & Meng, 2000), intelligent web 
search can be modeled approximately as an adaptive learn- 
ing process such as online learning (Angluin, 1987; Little- 
stone, 1988), where the search engine acts as a learner and 
the user as a teacher. The user sends a query to the engine, 
the engine uses the query to search the index database, and 
returns a list of document urls that are ranked according to 
a ranking function. Then, the user provides relevance feed- 
back, and the engine uses the feedback to improve its next 
search and returns a refined list of document urls. The 
learning (or search) process ends when the engine finds the 
desired documents for the user. Conceptually, a query en- 
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tered by the user can be understood as the logical expression 
of the collection of the documents the user wants. A list of 
document urls returned by the engine can be interpreted as 
an approximation to the collection of the desired docu- 
ments. 

Rocchio's similarity-based relevance feedback algo- 
rithm, one of the most popular query reformation methods 
of information retrieval (Rocchio, 1971; Ide, 1971; Salton, 
1989; Baeza- Yates & Ribeiro-Neto, 1999), is in essence 
adaptive supervised learning from examples (Salton & 
Buckley, 1990; Lewis, 1991). We showed (Chen & Zhu, 
2000) that for any of the four typical similarity measures 
(inner product, cosine coefficient, dice coefficient, and Jac- 
card coefficient) listed in Salton (1989), Rocchio's similar- 
ity-based relevance feedback algorithm has a worst-case 
lower bound that is at least linear in the dimensionality of 
the Boolean vector space. More precisely, we showed that 
in the n-dimensional Boolean vector space model, if the 
initial query vector is 0, then when any of the four typical 
similarity measures (inner product, dice coefficient, cosine 
coefficient, and Jaccard coefficient) is used, Rocchio's sim- 
ilarity-based relevance feedback algorithm makes at least n 
mistakes when used to search for a collection of documents 
represented by a monotone disjunction of at most k relevant 
features (or indexing terms). When an arbitrary Boolean 
initial query vector is used, it makes at least (n + k — 3)/2 
mistakes to search for the same collection of documents. 
Our linear lower bound holds for arbitrary classification 
threshold and updating coefficients used at each step of the 
algorithm. Because the linear lower bound was proved 
based on the worst case analysis, they may not affect the 
effective applicability of the similarity-based relevance 
feedback algorithm. On the other hand, the lower bound 
helps us understand the algorithm well so that we may find 
new strategies to improve its performance or design new 
learning algorithms with better performance. 

4.1. The General Setting of Learning 

For each particular search query q, with the help of 
certain general-purpose search strategies, Features first 
finds the three sets; the general matching document set 
D(q), the dynamic feature set F(q), and the dynamic vector 
space V(q). Let F(q) = {*,,..., K n ) such that each K, 
denotes a dynamic feature (i.e., an indexing keyword). The 
two learning algorithms of Features maintain a common 
weight vector w = (w,, . . . , w„) for dynamic features in 
F{q). The components of w have non-negative real values. 
The feature-learning algorithm uses w to extract and learn 
the most relevant features. The document-learning algo- 
rithm also uses w to classify documents in D(q) as relevant 
or irrelevant. 

One should note that during the learning process both 
learning algorithms update the common weight vector w 
concurrently. Of course, both algorithms need to be 
equipped with efficient ranking functions. Moreover, we 
also need to provide a good strategy to simulate the equiv- 



alence query for the document-learning algorithm, because 
the user in reality cannot serve as a real teacher as modeled 
in online learning. 

Example 4.1.1. We continue example 3.3 with the example 
query "Zhixiang Chen." For simplicity let us consider the 
top four pages returned by AltaVista on January 12, 2001. 
Please recall that AltaVista found a total of 247,371 relevant 
pages at the time. According to example 3.3, the set of 
dynamic features for those four web pages is 

F("Zhixiang Chen") = /(</,) + I(d 2 ) + l(d 3 ) + I{d 4 ) = 
{acid, action, algorithm, american, ameur, bibliography, 
biology, chen, class, computer, computing, data, dblp, 
department, defense, edinburg, edu, faculty, field, find, 
foued, home, hpsearch, informatik, information, interest, 
learning, list, machine, mechanism, micro, mining, net- 
works, neural, new, page, pan, panam, paper, people, 
plant, profile, projects, publication, recently, regulation, 
research, response, retrieval, rwth, salicylic, science, 
search, seek, server, strategies, sunsite, texas, transcrip- 
tional, university, usa, uidaho, visualization, web, work- 
ing, www, zchen, zhixiang} 

This means that we need to use a common weight vector w 
= (w,, w 2 , . . . , w 64 ) for computing the weights of all the 
68 dynamic features. For example, w { represents the weight 
of "acid," and w 44 represents the weight of "publication." 
Remember that the features are sorted in lexicographical 
order. 

4.2. The Feature Learning Algorithm FEX (Feature 
Extraction) 

For any dynamic feature K t £ F(q) with 1 </</?, we 
define the rank of K t as 

h(K,) = h 0 (K,) + w h 

h^Ki) is the initial rank for K t . Recall that K, is some 
indexing keyword. With the feature ranking function h and 
common weight vector w, FEX extracts and learns the most 
relevant features as follows. 

Algorithm FEX. At stage s > 0, it first sorts all the 
dynamic features in F(q) with the ranking function h and 
extracts 10 top-ranked features and suggests them to the 
user for her to judge their relevance to the query q. When it 
receives the feature relevance feedback from the user, then 
for each feature K, judged by the user as relevant, it pro- 
motes K f by setting w / = pw { ; for each feature judged by 
the user as irrelevant it demotes it by setting w t = w/rf. 
Here, both p and d are, respectively, feature promotion and 
demotion parameters, and they are tunable. 

Example 4.2.1. We continue example 4.1.1. The feature 
learning algorithm FEX will use features judged by the user 
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to promote or demote their weights. For example, when the 
feature"acid" is judged by the user as relevant, then its 
weight w, will be promoted and hence the score of the web 
page d 3 will be increased. When the feature "publication" is 
judged by the user as irrelevant, its weight w 44 will be 
demoted and hence the score of the web page d 4 will be 
decreased. 



4.3. The Document-Learning Algorithm TW2 

The algorithm TW2, a tailored version of Winnow2 
(Littlestone, 1988), was designed and successfully imple- 
mented in our recent projects WebSail and Yarrow (Chen et 
al., 2000; Chen & Meng, 2000). Winnow2 sets all initial 
weights to 1, but TW2 sets all initial weights to 0 and has a 
different promotion strategy accordingly. Another substan- 
tial difference between TW2 and Winnow2 is that TW2 
accepts document examples that may not contradict its 
current classification to promote or demote its weight vec- 
tor. One must notice that Winnow2 only accepts examples 
that contradict its current classification to perform promo- 
tion or demotion. The rationale behind setting all the initial 
weights to 0 is not as simple as it looks. The motivation is 
to focus attention on the propagation of the influence of the 
relevant documents, and use irrelevant documents to adjust 
the focused search space. Moreover, this approach is com- 
putationally feasible because existing effective document- 
ranking mechanisms can be coupled with the learning pro- 
cess. 

Algorithm TW2 (The tailored Winnow2). TW2 uses the 
common weight vector w and a real-valued threshold 0 to 
classify documents in D(q). Initially, all weights have value 
0. Let a > 1 be the promotion and demotion factor. TW2 
classifies documents whose vectors x = (*,,..., x n ) 
satisfy , u^c, > 0 as relevant, and all others as irrele- 
vant. If the user provides a document that contradicts the 
classification of TW2, then we say that TW2 makes a 
mistake. Let w i b and w / a denote the weight w, before the 
current update and after, respectively. When the user re- 
sponds with a document which may or may not contradict to 
the current classification, TW2 updates the weights in the 
following two ways 

• Promotion: For a document judged by the user as relevant 
with vector x = (x,, . . . , x„), for / = 1, . . . , w, set 



aw,,*, 



if 
if 
if 



= 0, 

= 1 and w j b = 0, 
= 1 and w u , 0. 



• Demotion: For a document judged by the user as irrelevant 
with vector jc = (x,, . . . , x„), for / - 1 , . . . , /?, set w i a 

In contrast to the linear lower bounds proved for Roc- 
chio's similarity-based relevance feedback algorithm (Chen 
& Zhu, 2000), the above learning algorithm has surprisingly 



small mistake bounds for learning any collection of docu- 
ments represented by a disjunction of a small number of 
relevant features. The mistake bounds are independent of 
the dimensionality of the indexing features. For example 

• To learn a collection of documents represented by a disjunc- 
tion of at most k relevant features (or indexing keywords) 
over the n -dimensional boolean vector space, TW2 makes at 
most [ct 2 A/(a - 1)0] + (a + 1)* ln a 0 - a mistakes, 
where A is the number of dynamic features occurred in the 
learning process. 

• When, on average, / out of k relevant features (or indexing 
keywords) appear as dynamic features for any relevant doc- 
ument above is judged by the user during the learning pro- 
cess, the bound in Theorem 4.3.1 is improved to a 2 A/{a 
- 1)0 + [(a + 1 )*//] ln a 0 - a on average, where A is the 
number of dynamic features occurred in the learning process. 

The actual implementation of the learning algorithm TW2 
requires the help of document ranking and equivalence 
query simulation given in the following two subsections. 

Example 4.3. 1. We continue example 4. 1. 1 . The document 
learning algorithm TW2 will use document examples 
judged by the user to promote or demote the weights of the 
dynamic features in those examples. For example, when the 
document d 3 is judged as relevant by the user, then the 
algorithm TW2 will promote the weights for all dynamic 
features in I(d 3 ) = {acid, action, biology, chen, class, 
defense, faculty, home, interest, mechanism, micro, page, 
plant, regulation, research, response, salicylic, transcrip- 
tional, uidaho, www, zhixiang}. Thus, any document with 
dynamic features in I(d 3 ) will also be promoted. When the 
document d x is judged as irrelevant by the user, then the 
algorithm TW2 will demote the weights for. all dynamic 
features in I(d x ) = {algorithm, chen, class, computing, 
data, edu, field, information, learning, machine, mining, 
network, neural, new, panam, paper, profile, project, re- 
cently, research, retrieval, search, seek, strategies, visual- 
ization, web, working, www, zhixiang}. Consequently, any 
document with dynamic features in /(</,) will be demoted. 

4.4. Document Ranking 

Let g be a ranking function independent of TW2 and 
FEX. We define the ranking function/ for TW2 as follows. 
For any web document d E D(q) with vector x d 
= (x, x n ) 6 V{q) 



Ad) = ylg(d) + 0J + 2 



g remains constant for each document d during the learning 
process of TW2. Various strategies can be used to define g; 
e.g., PageRank (Brin & Page, 1998), classical tf-idf scheme, 
vector spread, or cited-based rankings (Yuwono & Lee, 
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1996). The two additional tuning parameters are used to do 
individual document promotions or demotions of the docu- 
ments that have been judged by the user. Initially, let fi d 
> 0 and y d = 1. y d and fi d can be updated in the similar 
fashion as is updated by TW2. 

4.5. Equivalence Query Simulation 

The DocumentRanker of Features uses the ranking func- 
tion / to rank the documents, and the Html Constructor 
returns the top- 10 -ranked documents to the user. These 
top- 10 -ranked documents represent an approximation to 
the classification made by TW2. The quantity 10 can be 
replaced by, say, 25 or 50. But it should not be too large for 
two reasons: The user may only be interested in a very small 
number of top-ranked documents, and the display space is 
limited for visualization. The user can examine the short list 
of documents and can end the search process, or if some 
documents are judged misclassified, document relevance 
feedback can be provided. Sometimes, in addition to the 
top-10-ranked documents, the system may also provide the 
user with a short list of other documents below the top 10. 
Documents in the second short list may be selected ran- 
domly. The motivation for the second list is to give the user 
some better view of the classification made by the learning 
algorithm. 

5. The Features 

5.1. The Architecture 

Features is implemented on an Ultra One Sun Worksta- 
tion using 27 Giga-bytes hard disk storage on an IBM 
R6000 workstation. It is a multithreaded program coded in 
C++. Its architecture is shown in Figure 1. Features main- 
tains an internal index database with about 834,000 docu- 
ments, each of which is indexed with about 300 indexing 
keywords. Besides its internal index database, it has a 



MetaSearcher that queries AltaVista when needed. The doc- 
uments retrieved through meta-search are parsed and in- 
dexed by the DocumentParser and the Documentlndexer 
that work in real-time. The two learning algorithms FEX 
and TW2 update the common weight vector w concurrently. 
The major components and their functions are explained in 
the next subsection. 

5.2. How Features Works 

Features has an interface as shown in Figure 2. Using 
this interface, the user can enter a query and specify the 
number of document urls to be returned. Having entered 
query information, she then starts Features. Features in- 
vokes its Query/FeedbackParser to parse the query informa- 
tion, document-relevance feedback, or feature-relevance 
feedback. Then, Dispatcher decides whether the current task 
is an initial search process or a learning process. If it is an 
initial search process, Dispatcher first calls QuerySearcher 
to find the relevant documents within its internal index 
database. The relevant documents found by QuerySearcher 
are then passed to DocumentRanker, which ranks the doc- 
uments and sends them to Html Constructor. HtmlConstruc- 
tor finally generates html content to be shown to the user. 

If QuerySearcher fails to find any documents relevant to 
the query within IndexDataBase, Features calls its Meta- 
Searcher to query AltaVista and retrieve a list of documents. 
The length of the list is determined by the user. Once the list 
of the top-matched documents is retrieved, Features calls 
its DocumentParser and Documentlndexer to parse re- 
trieved documents, collate them, and index them with at 
most 64 indexing keywords. The indexing keywords are 
automatically extracted from the retrieved documents by 
DocumentParser. The indexed documents will be cached in 
IndexDataBase and also sent to DocumentRanker and later 
to HtmlConstructor to be displayed to the user. 

Usually, HtmlConstructor shows the top-10-ranked doc- 
uments, plus the top-10-ranked features, to the user for her 
to judge document relevance and feature relevance. How- 
ever, for the initial search, HtmlConstructor shows only the 
top-ranked documents. The format of presenting the top- 
10 -ranked documents together with the top- 10 -ranked fea- 
tures is shown in Figure 3. In this format, each document url 
and each feature are preceded by radio buttons for the user 
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FIG. 2. Interface of Features. 
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to indicate whether the document or the feature is relevant. 
The search processes shown in Figures 3 and 4 were per- 
formed on March 7, 2000. The query word was "colt" and 
the desired web documents were those related to "compu- 
tational learning theory." After two iterations with a total of 
four relevant and irrelevant documents and five relevant and 
irrelevant features judged by the user as feedback, all the 



"colt" related web documents among the initial 100 
matched documents were moved to the top- 10 positions. 
The clickable urls could have been selected to view the 
documents so that the user could make his/her judgment 
more accurately. After providing relevance feedback, he/she 
can submit the feedback to Features, view all the document 
urls, or enter a new query to start a new search process. 
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FIG. 4. Result for "colt" after two Iterations, four examples, and five features judged. 
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If the current task is a learning process from the user's 
document and feature relevance feedback, Dispatcher sends 
the feature relevance feedback information to the feature 
learner FEX and the document relevance feedback informa- 
tion to the document learner TW2. FEX uses the relevant 
and irrelevant features as judged by the user to promote and 
demote the related feature weights in the common weight 
vector w. TW2 uses the relevant and irrelevant documents 
judged by the user as positive and negative examples to 
promote and demote the weight vector. TW2 also performs 
individual document promotion or demotion for those 
judged documents. Once FEX and TW2 have finished pro- 
motions and demotions, the updated weight vector w is sent 
to QuerySearcher and to FeatureRanker. FeatureRanker re- 
ranks all the dynamic features that are then sent to Html- 
Constructor. QuerySearcher searches IndexDataBase to find 
the matched documents that are then sent to Document- 
Ranker. DocumentRanker re-ranks the matched documents 
and then sends them to HtmlConstructor to select docu- 
ments and features to be displayed. 

Example 5.2.1. When we queried AltaVista with "colt" on 
March 7, 2000, it found 182,130 relevant pages. For exam- 
ple, the following two pages were among the top- 10 pages 
returned 

</, = http://sigact.acm.org/cot99/COLT99.html 
d 2 = http://www.colteng.com 

The dynamic features automatically generated by our sys- 
tem for those two pages are 

/(</,) = {acm, annual, California, class, computational, con- 
ference, cruz, july, learning, org, region, registration, 
santa, sigact, theory, twelfth, university} 

I(d 2 ) = {choice, clients, colteng, com, contractor, corpora- 
tion, creative, engineering, innovative, people, quote, 
solutions, striving, welcome} 

Obviously, d } is relevant to "computational learning the- 
ory," while d 2 is not. When d x is judged as relevant and d 2 
as irrelevant, the document learning algorithm TW2 will 
promote all the pages with dynamic features in /(c/,) and 
demote those with dynamic features in l{d 2 )- After this 
iteration of the algorithm TW2, dynamic features such as 
"learning, computational, theory, conference, papers," were 
among the top-ranked features and then presented to the 
user to judge for their relevance by the feature learning 
algorithm FEX. When "learning, computational, theory" 
were judged by the user as relevant features, all the pages 
with them as dynamic features would be promoted by the 
algorithm FEX. 

5.3. The Performance: Features Versus AltaVista 

We have made Features open for public access. Inter- 
ested readers can access it via the url given at the end of the 



article and check its performance. Although Features is still 
in its early stages, its actual performance is promising. In 
order to provide some measure of system performance we 
have made a comparison between AltaVista [a] and Fea- 
tures. Our evaluation is based on the following approach 
similar to Recall and Precision. 

For a search query q y let A denote the set of documents 
returned by the search engine (either AltaVista or Fea- 
tures), and let R denote the set of documents in A that are 
relevant to q. For any integer m with \ < m ^\A\, define 
R m to be the set of documents in R that are among the 
top-m-ranked documents according to the search engine. 
Now, we define the relative Recall R reca u and tne relative 
Precision R precision as follows 




^precision ^ 

We have conducted experiments for 100 search queries, 
each of which was sent to both AltaVista and Features. The 
results returned from the two engines were examined man- 
ually to calculate R recaI , and R prMfMoH . We selected a query 
based on the following conditions: It should have a long list 
(say, more than 1,000) of relevant pages. Its relevant pages 
should have different "clusters" or "groups." Both condi- 
tions are easy to verify through querying AltaVista. For 
example, the query "colt" has 182,130 relevant pages ac- 
cording to the query made on March 7, 2000. Those pages 
can divided into a group related to "computational learning 
theory," a group related to "horses," a group related to 
"guns," a group related to "corporation and engineering," 
and so on. It is rather easy to find 100 words satisfying the 
conditions. Among those we selected are "colt, memory, 
chip, language, high school geometry, michael jordan, har- 
vard, utpa, architecture." The number of keywords in our 
queries varies from one to four, and the average number is 
1.75. During those experiments, the authors served as users 
and evaluated the documents returned by the search engines. 
For each query, the set R of relevant pages is defined and 
understood by the authors. For example, for the query 
"colt," the R is defined as the set of documents related to 
"computational learning theory." For the query "chip," the 
R is defined as the set of documents related to "computer 
chips." For the query "harvard," the R is defined as the set 
of documents related to "Harvard University." Since each 
query we selected has a huge number of relevant pages, in 
order to perform the experiments we limit R within a short 
list of top (say, 100)-ranked documents returned by the 
search engine. We actually read and examined the contents 
of all the documents within this short list to find R. We 
followed the same approach to find the set R m for each 
query, i.e., we read and examined the contents of the top- 
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Table!. Relative precision. 



R^sio* (50,10) (50,20) 



AltaVista 0.36 0.30 

Features 0.48 0.40 



(100,10) (100,20) (150,10) 



0.36 0.30 0.36 

0.51 0.44 0.52 



(150,20) (200,10) (200,20) 



0.30 0.36 0.30 

0.46 0.52 0.46 



m-ranked documents to find those that are indeed relevant 
to the query. 

We summarize the average relative Recall R recall and the 
average relative Precision R precisio „ in Tables 1 and 2. One 
may notice that Features has better performance by these 
measures. 

In the tables, each column is labeled by a pair of integers 
m), where \A\ is the total number of documents 
retrieved by the engine for the given search query and m is 
used to define the relative Recall and Precision. Because of 
the nonadaptive nature of AltaVista, it is obvious that Al- 
taVista has the same relative Precision for each query when 
the value of m is the same. The average relative Recall and 
Precision values are calculated for Features after an aver- 
age of five interactive refinements. 

6. Concluding Remarks and Future Work 

Web search has come to people's daily life as the web 
evolves. Designing practically effective web search algo- 
rithms is a challenging task. It calls for innovative methods 
and strategies from many fields including machine learning. 
As we pointed out, web search can be understood in some 
sense as adaptive learning from queries. However, few 
learning algorithms are ready to be used in web search 
because of a number of realistic requirements. In general, 
the fundamental question about any learning algorithm is 
certainly its applicability to real-world problems. In the 
particular case of web search, we are interested in learning 
algorithms that can effectively increase the search perfor- 
mance with a very small number (say, five) of relevance 
feedback iterations, because users do not have their patience 
to try too many iterations of learning. We think that the most 
challenging problem regarding intelligent web search is 
whether we can build an adaptive learning system that 
supports high search precision increase with several itera- 
tions of relevance feedback from the user. 

As part of our efforts toward building an intelligent 
system for web search, we have designed and implemented 
Features. It utilizes two adaptive learning algorithms that 
work concurrently in real-time, one of which extracts and 
learns the most relevant dynamic features from the user's 



feature relevance judgments, and the other which learns the 
most relevant documents from the user's document rele- 
vance judgments. Features is still in its early stages and 
needs to be improved and enhanced in many aspects. 

In the future, we plan to improve the interface of Fea- 
tures. Right now, the system displays the urls of the doc- 
uments. If the user wants to know the contents of the 
document, he/she needs to click the url to download the 
content. We plan to display the url of a document together 
with a good preview of its content. We also want to high- 
light those indexing keywords in the preview and allow 
them to be clickable for feature learning. 

We also plan to apply clustering techniques to increase 
the performance of our system. It is easy to observe that in 
most cases documents that are relevant to a search query can 
be divided into a few different clusters or groups. Recall that 
documents relevant to "colt" can be divided into clusters 
related to "computational learning theory," "guns " "horse," 
"corporation engineering," etc. We believe that document 
clustering techniques such as graph spectral partitioning can 
be used to reduce the number of the iterations of the learn- 
ing process and to increase the performance of the system. 

At its current stage, Features can only query AltaVista 
for its meta-search purpose. We plan to expand its meta- 
search capability to allow parallel queries to several existing 
search engines. We want to use collaborative recommenda- 
tion methods to collate the search results of the parallel 
queries. 

Because adaptive learning is incremental and depends on 
the history of a learning process to improve learning per- 
formance, Features creates and maintains a specific thread 
for each web-search process. When a search process is 
finished, its related thread will be terminated. It may not be 
easy to employ an adaptive learning algorithm at a popular 
web-server side. Because a popular web server may have 
thousands of user accesses in every minute, innovative 
thread management methods are needed in order to maintain 
many threads for individual search processes. 
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Abstract 

Browsing accounts for much of people's interaction with digital libraries, but it is poorly supported by standard search 
engines. Conventional systems often operate at the wrong level, indexing words when people think in terms of topics, and 
returning documents when people want a broader view. As a result, users cannot easily determine what is in a collection, 
how well a particular topic is covered, or what kinds of queries will provide useful results. We have built a new kind of 
search engine, Keyphind, that is explicitly designed to support browsing. Automatically extracted keyphrases form the basic 
unit of both indexing and presentation, allowing users to interact with the collection at the level of topics and subjects rather 
than words and documents. The keyphrase index also provides a simple mechanism for clustering documents, refining 
queries, and previewing results. We compared Keyphind to a traditional query engine in a small usability study. Users 
reported that certain kinds of browsing tasks were much easier with the new interface, indicating that a keyphrase index 
would be a useful supplement to existing search tools. © 1999 Elsevier Science B.V. All rights reserved. 
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1. Introduction 

Digital libraries and searchable document collec- 
tions are widely available on the Internet. Unfortu- 
nately, people still have difficulty finding what they 
want in these collections (e.g., Refs. [3,13]). In par- 
ticular, users often find browsing to be frustrating. 
In browsing, the user interacts with a collection and 
carries out searches, without having in mind a spe- 
cific document or document set [5], For example, 
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one may wish to ascertain what a collection contains, 
whether there is any material on a certain topic, or 
what kinds of queries are likely to produce good 
results (see Table 1). Such tasks are difficult to carry 
out in digital libraries — not because the problems 
are inherently hard, but because the search systems 
that are provided do not support browsing very well. 

Standard search engines use a full-text inverted 
index to find documents that match the user's query, 
and use a ranking algorithm to order the documents 
for presentation (e.g., Refs. [35,36]). Although this 
approach is powerful — users can retrieve a docu- 
ment by entering any word that appears in it — 
full-text indexing causes several problems when 
browsing. First, most standard engines index individ- 
ual words only, whereas people often use short topic 
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Table 1 

Three types of browsing and related task questions 



Task type Questions 



Collection 


What's in this collection? 


evaluation 


What topics does this collection cover? 


Subject 


How well does this collection cover area XI 


exploration 


What topics are available in area XI 


Query 


What kind of queries will succeed in area XI 


exploration 


How can I specialize or generalize my query? 



phrases when exploring a collection (e.g., solar en- 
ergy, programming by demonstration, artificial in- 
telligence) 5 [38,42]. Second, standard engines return 
lists of individual documents, but this level of pre- 
sentation is usually too specific for users who are 
browsing [34,45]. Third, standard engines do not 
provide support for forming new queries, even though 
browsing involves an iterative process of exploration 
and query refinement [39]. 

We have built a new search engine — called 
Keyphind — that uses a single simple approach to 
address all of these problems. Keyphind is based on 
keyphrases (similar to those provided by authors) 
that have been automatically extracted from the doc- 
uments in a collection. While the use of phrases in 
information retrieval is not new, Keyphind goes 
beyond previous systems by making the phrase the 
fundamental building block for the entire system — 
including the index, the presentation and clustering 
of results, and the query refinement process. The 
keyphrase approach allows people to interact with a 
document collection at a relatively high level. Topics 
and subjects are the basic level of interaction, both 
when forming queries and when viewing and manip- 
ulating query results. Browsing is supported by 
showing the user what topics are available for a 
particular query, how many documents there are in 
those areas, and all possible ways that a query can be 
legitimately extended. In our initial usability studies, 
the keyphrase approach was seen to be more useful 
for browsing tasks than a standard query engine. 



5 For example, the typical query to the Infoseek search engine 
(www.infoseek.com) is a noun phrase with an average length of 
2.2 words [23]. 



In the first part of this article, we discuss brows- 
ing in more detail, and review previous efforts to 
address the drawbacks of standard search engines. 
Then we introduce the Keyphind system, outline the 
text-mining technique used to extract keyphrases 
from documents, and describe the ways that users 
can interact with the system. Finally, we evaluate the 
keyphrase approach, and report on a usability study 
that compared browsing in Keyphind with browsing 
in a traditional full-text query system. 



2. Browsing document collections 

When people interact with large document collec- 
tions, only part of their activity involves specific 
searches for particular documents. Many tasks are 
better characterized as "browsing" — information- 
seeking activity where the goal is not a particular set 
of documents (e.g., Refs. [5,29]). For example, peo- 
ple may want to learn about a collection, what it 
contains, and how well it covers a particular topic; 
they may want to find documents in a general area, 
but without knowing exactly what they are looking 
for; or they may simply be looking for something 
"interesting." Browsing is an inherently interactive 
activity: when people browse, their direction and 
activities evolve as they work, and they may take 
several different routes to their final destination. 

In bricks-and-mortar libraries, people browse by 
walking among the stacks, looking at displays set up 
by library staff, even perusing the reshelving carts to 
see what other people have taken out. Although 
digital libraries preclude these physical activities, 
people still browse; they just do it through whatever 
means they can — namely the collection's query 
interface. Browsing in digital libraries is character- 
ized by a succession of queries rather than a single 
search — that is, people determine their next query 
partly based on the results of the previous one [29]. 

This paper focuses on three kinds of browsing 
tasks that we have informally observed in our experi- 
ence with the New Zealand Digital Library (NZDL; 
www.nzdl.org): evaluating collections, exploring 
topic areas, and exploring possible queries. Table 1 
shows some of the questions that people have in 
mind when they undertake these tasks. The following 
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sections describe the tasks, outline why traditional 
search engines make the tasks difficult, and review 
prior research in each area. 

2.1. Collection evaluation 

When a searcher has several different document 
collections to choose from, but not enough time to 
search all of them in detail, they must determine 
which collections are most likely to provide them 
with the information they need. This process of 
assessment often involves browsing — both to gain 
an overview of the collection and to determine if it 
contains material in the area of interest [29]. As an 
example of the number of collections available for a 
particular search, the following are a few of the 
possibilities for finding literature on browsing inter- 
faces: 

• The ACM Digital Library (www.acm.org/dl) 

• Internet search engines (e.g., AltaVista, Infoseek, 
HotBot) 

• The HCI Bibliography (www.hcibib.org) 

• The NZDL Computer Science Technical Reports 
(CSTR) Collection (www.nzdl.org) 

• The Cornell Computer Science Technical Refer- 
ence Library (cs-tr.cs.cornell.edu) 

• The INSPEC citation database (local access) 

• The NIST TREC document collection (nvl.nist. 
gov) 

• The UnCover citation database (uncweb.carl. 
org/) 

• Local online library catalogues (e.g., library.us- 
ask.ca). 

There are many ways that these and other collec- 
tions can be compared and evaluated: for example, 
size, currency, and quality of information are a few 
possibilities. Perhaps the most important criterion in 
choosing between collections, however, is coverage 
— what is in the collection and whether or not it is 
likely to contain the user's desired information. With 
physical collections (that is, books), people often 
evaluate coverage by scanning tables of contents or 
by looking up their topics in the index (e.g., Ref. 
[28]). 

In digital collections that use standard search 
engines, however, ascertaining what the collection 
contains is difficult or impossible. Although most 
systems provide a brief description of the collection's 



contents (e.g., CSTR), they rarely display the range 
of topics covered. The only way to find this informa- 
tion is by issuing general queries and scanning the 
lists of returned documents — a slow and arduous 
process. 

Several systems and research projects have sought 
to address this problem by providing information 
about the top-level contents of a document collec- 
tion. These approaches can be split into two groups: 
those that provide topic information manually, and 
those that determine it automatically. Manually de- 
termined categories involve the classification of each 
document by a human indexer, and so are laborious 
to create and maintain. Examples of manual catego- 
rization can be seen in commercial systems such as 
the Yahoo! collection (www.yahoo.com), and in 
some research collections (e.g., Ref. [14]). In con- 
trast, automatic techniques create high-level 
overviews by algorithmic examination of the docu- 
ments in the collection. A variety of techniques for 
gathering and displaying this information have been 
investigated. The most well known of these is vec- 
tor-space document clustering, where document simi- 
larities are calculated and used to group similar 
documents together (e.g., Reft. [26,36]). The process 
can be repeated until the desired level of generality 
is reached (although it is not immediately apparent 
how to choose meaningful names or labels for the 
clusters [26]). Other researchers have used self- 
organizing maps to show both the main topics in a 
collection and their relative frequencies. For exam- 
ple, Lin [28] creates graphical tables of contents from 
document titles, and Chen and Houston [6] create 
map representations of a collection of web pages. 
Finally, when a collection has an internal structure 
(such as a hierarchical web site), this structure can be 
used to generate an overview (e.g., Ref. [22]). 

2.2. Exploring topic areas 

A second common browsing activity is the explo- 
ration of a subject area (e.g., Refs. [5,34]). When 
exploring, users may try to gain an understanding of 
the topics that are part of the area, may wish to 
gather contextual information for directing and fo- 
cusing their search, or may simply hope to come 
across useful material. Exploration is often under- 
taken by novices and people who need to learn about 
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a new area; but it may also be undertaken by people 
who have had a search failure and are interested in 
the kinds of queries that will definitely succeed. 

This kind of browsing is greatly aided by being 
able to see the range of materials available about the 
subject, since people can then both learn about the 
domain and use visual recognition rather than lin- 
guistic recall to direct their activity. As Chang and 
Rice [5] state, 14 browsing in computer systems is 
characterized by searching without specifying; it is a 
recognition-based search strategy" (p. 243). 

Traditional search systems make exploration diffi- 
cult for two reasons. First, subject areas are often 
described with multi-word phrases, but the word-level 
indexes used in many systems deal poorly with 
queries where query terms are meaningful in relation 
to one another [43], For example, a standard system 
will have poor precision when asked about a subject 
area like 4 Computer architecture," where the mean- 
ing of the phrase is different from either component. 
Second, ranking algorithms are designed to return 
documents relevant to the query terms, not to show 
the range of documents that exist. A list of individual 
documents is usually far too specific for users who 
are trying to explore an area (e.g., Refs. [34,39]). 

The first of these problems has previously been 
addressed by including phrases as well as individual 
words in the inverted index (e.g., Refs. [35,43]). 
However, indexing all phrases consumes consider- 
able space, so researchers have also considered vari- 
ous means of selecting only "important" or 
content-bearing phrases for indexing (e.g., Refs. 
[12,18]). We discuss the issues involved in phrase- 
based indexing in more detail later in the article. 

The second problem — that systems return a list 
of documents rather than a range of topics — has 
been addressed primarily through the use of docu- 
ment clustering. In this approach, the search engine 
returns a set of clusters that match a user's query 
rather than a set of documents. Again, clustering 
may be based on existing manual document classifi- 
cations (e.g., Yahoo) or on automatically extracted 
information. Automatic approaches are primarily 
based on vector-space based similarity [26]. Clusters 
are then presented to the user, either as a list (e.g., 
Refs. [1,11]) or in some graphical format (e.g., Refs. 
[19,44]). One of the better-known clustering applica- 
tions that seeks to support browsing is the 



Scatter/Gather system [11,33]. This system uses a 
linear-time vector-space algorithm to dynamically 
cluster the documents resulting from a user's query. 
The user can then select one or more clusters for 
reciustering and further analysis. 

2.3. Query exploration 

Browsing is an activity where the user's queries 
are not determined beforehand, but evolve as the 
user interacts with the collection [5], Therefore, part 
of the browsing process involves gathering informa- 
tion about how different kinds of queries will work 
in the search system, and "translating an information 
need into a searchable query" (Ref. [3], p. 493). 
People may wish to find out what kinds of queries 
will succeed, how a query can be specialized or 
generalized, or what will happen if an existing query 
is changed. 

In a traditional search system, however, there is 
little support for query exploration. Users have to 
compose their queries without any assistance from 
the system, and there is no indication of how likely a 
query is to be successful or of what kind of results it 
will produce. It is also difficult to use a previous 
query as the basis for a new one: since the inner 
workings of a ranking algorithm are rarely made 
explicit, it is not easy to predict how changes to a 
query will affect the size or relevance of the result 
set. Compounding the difficulty, a concept may be 
referred to in the collection by any of several related 
terms (the vocabulary problem [7,17]), and users 
must somehow determine the correct one. Without 
guidance in these areas, users will often issue queries 
that return either nothing or a multitude of docu- 
ments — the "feast or famine" problem (e.g., Ref. 
[14]). 

Researchers have attempted to provide guidance 
for query exploration in several ways. Support for 
query refinement often presents the user with a set of 
terms related to their query terms (e.g., Refs. [9,47]); 
they can then add the suggestions to their query, 
either disjunctively (to expand the results) or con- 
junctively (to specialize the results). In some sys- 
tems, terms are automatically added to the user's 
query before it is returned, depending on the size of 
the result set (e.g., Ref. [48]). The related terms may 
come from a thesaurus, which gathers and records 
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related terms in the collection (e.g., Ref. [10]), or 
from other lexical means (e.g., Ref. [1]). Hierarchical 
and dynamic clustering can also be used to help the 
user form their next query. For example, the Scat- 
ter/Gather system regroups the results every time 
the user selects a set of clusters to examine further; 
so at any stage of the search, this always provides 
the user with a set of possibilities that they know 
will produce results. 

A few systems also provide results previews — 
feedback about the results of a query before the 
query is issued (e.g., Refs. [14,20]). These tech- 
niques allow users to manipulate query parameters 
and see qualities of the results set before the query is 
issued (for example, the number of documents in the 
set or their distribution across one or more kinds of 
meta-data). Results previews help users understand 
which queries are likely to succeed, and enable 
powerful interaction techniques like dynamic query- 
ing [39], but require that a small and fast version of 
the entire index be available or downloadable to the 
local query client [20]. 

2.4. Supporting browsing tasks using phrases 

Our approach to supporting these browsing tasks 
is to use keyphrases as the basic unit for indexing, 
retrieval, and presentation. Keyphrases provide us 
with a simple mechanism for supporting collection 
evaluation, subject-area exploration, and query ex- 
ploration. The advantages of this approach are that 
keyphrases can be automatically extracted from doc- 
uments; that the resulting indexes are simple, small, 
and quickly built; and that the workings of the 
system are easy for users to understand. In Section 3, 
we consider these issues in more detail. We describe 
the Keyphind system, the technique used to extract 
keyphrases from documents, and how the keyphrase 
indexes are built. 



3. Keyphind 

Keyphind (from "keyphrase find") is a system 
that permits browsing, exploring, and searching large 
collections of text documents (see Fig. 1). Like other 
search engines, it consists of an index and a graphi- 
cal query interface; however, both index and pre- 



sentation schemes differ substantially from conven- 
tional systems. First, the index is built from 
keyphrases that have been automatically extracted 
from the documents, rather than from the full text of 
the collection. Second, documents that match a query 
are grouped by keyphrase in the interface, and users 
can work with these clusters before looking at indi- 
vidual documents. 

More detail on these techniques is given below. 
First, we take a brief look at what it is like to use the 
system. Then we describe how it obtains phrases, 
builds its indexes, and presents documents to the 
user. The examples and screen snapshots that we 
discuss use a database built from approximately 
26000 documents, whose source text totals 1 Gb. 
The reports are part of the CSTR collection of the 
NZDL [49] (www.nzdl.org). Although the example 
collection is not enormous by today's standards, the 
algorithms and techniques used in Keyphind will 
readily scale to larger collections. 

3.1. Using Keyphind 

Keyphind's interface is shown in Fig. 1. A user 
initiates a query by typing a word or phrase and 
pressing the "Search'* button, just as with other 
search engines. However, what is returned is not a 
list of documents, but rather a list of keyphrases 
containing the query terms. Since all phrases in the 
database are extracted from the source texts, every 
returned phrase represents one or more documents in 
the collection. Searching on the word text, for exam- 
ple, returns a list of phrases including text editor (a 
keyphrase for 12 documents), text compression (11 
documents), and text retrieval (10 documents) (see 
Fig. 1). The phrase list provides a high-level view of 
the topics covered by the collection, and indicates, 
by the number of documents, the coverage of each 
topic. 

Following the initial query, a user may choose to 
refine the search using one of the phrases in the list, 
or examine one of the topics more closely. Since 
they are derived from the collection itself, any fur- 
ther search with these phrases is guaranteed to pro- 
duce results — and furthermore, the user knows 
exactly how many documents to expect. To examine 
the documents associated with a phrase, the user 
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Fig. I . Keyphind user interface. 



selects one from the list, and previews of the docu- 
ments are displayed in the lower panel of the inter- 
face. Selecting any document in the preview list 
shows the document's full text. More detail on 
Keyphind's capabilities is given in later sections. 

3.2. Automatic keyphrase extraction 

Keyphrases are words or short phrases, commonly 
used by authors of academic papers, that characterize 
and summarize the topics covered by a document. 
Keyphrases are most often noun phrases of between 



two and four words. For example, the keyphrases we 
have chosen for this article are digital libraries, 
browsing interfaces, text mining, keyphrase extrac- 
tion, and machine learning. The index terms col- 
lected in "back-of-the-book" subject indexes also 
represent a kind of keyphrase. Keyphrases can be a 
suitable basis for a searchable index, since they 
represent the contents and subject matter of a docu- 
ment (e.g., Ref. [42]). In most document collections, 
however, author-specified keyphrases are not avail- 
able for the documents; and it is laborious to manu- 
ally determine and enter terms for each document in 
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a large collection [10]. A keyphrase index, therefore, 
is usually feasible only if index terms can be deter- 
mined automatically. 

Automatic determination of keyphrases generally 
works in one of two ways: meaningful phrases can 
either be extracted from the text of the document 
itself, or may be assigned from some other source 
(but again using the document text as input). The 
latter technique, keyphrase assignment, attempts to 
find descriptive phrases from a controlled vocabulary 
(e.g., MeSH terms) or from a set of terms that have 
been previously collected from a sample of the col- 
lection (e.g., Ref. [37]). Assignment is essentially a 
document classification problem, where a new docu- 
ment must be placed into one or more of the cate- 
gories defined by the vocabulary phrases [27,34]. In 
general, the advantage of keyphrase assignment is 
that it can find keyphrases that do not appear in the 
text; the advantage of keyphrase extraction (the tech- 
nique used in Keyphind) is that it does not require an 
external phrase source. We now consider keyphrase 
extraction in more detail. 

There are two parts to the problem of extracting 
keyphrases: first, candidate phrases must be found in 
the document text, and second, the candidates must 
be evaluated as to whether they are likely to be good 
keyphrases. A variety of techniques have been pro- 
posed for each of these steps, as described below. 

5.2.7. Finding candidate phrases 

Since any document will contain many more 
multi-word sequences than keyphrases, the first step 
in extracting keyphrases is finding reasonable candi- 
date phrases for further analysis. There are two main 
approaches to finding phrases in text: syntactic anal- 
ysis and statistical analysis [15,41], Syntactic analy- 
sis parses the text and reports phrases that match 
predetermined linguistic categories. Often, these cat- 
egories define noun-phrase forms that can be deter- 
mined using a part-of-speech tagger (e.g., Refs. 
[2,40]). More sophisticated analysis is also possible: 
for example, Srtzalkowski et al. [42] look for head- 
modifier pairs, where the head is a central verb or 
noun, and the modifier is an adjunct argument of the 
head. 

In contrast, finding phrases through statistical 
analysis does not consider the words' parts of speech. 
Instead, this approach calculates co-occurrence statis- 



tics for sequences of words; those words that appear 
frequently together are likely to indicate a semanti- 
cally meaningful concept [41]. This technique gener- 
ally uses a stop-word list to avoid finding phrases 
made up of function words (e.g., of, the, and, then). 
In its simplest form, statistical analysis simply finds 
word sequences that occur more frequently than 
some fixed threshold [41]. 



3,2.2. Evaluating candidate phrases as keyphrases 

The second step in finding keyphrases involves 
determining whether a candidate word sequence is or 
is not a keyphrase. This process generally means 
ranking the candidates based on co-occurrence crite- 
ria and then selecting the top-ranked phrases. The 
techniques used are similar to those for term weight- 
ing and feature selection in vector-space models, 
where a few components of a multi-dimensional 
term vector are chosen to represent the document 
[18,26]. Two common criteria for ranking candidates 
are simple frequency (normalized by the length of 
the document), and TF X IDF measures, which com- 
pare the frequency of a phrase in the document with 
its rarity in general use. Other possible criteria in- 
clude entropy measures [34], first occurrence in the 
document (see below), or appearance of the phrase in 
' ' important" sections of structured text (e.g., title 
tags in HTML documents). Once phrases are given a 
score based on these criteria, the best keyphrases are 
those candidates with the highest ranks. 

However, one problem of evaluating candidates is 
that when several attributes contribute to a phrase's 
score, it is difficult to construct a simple model for 
combining the variables. Machine learning tech- 
niques can be used to build complex decision models 
that can take several attributes into account, and this 
is the approach used by Keyphind. Machine learning 
has been used for a variety of purposes in retrieval 
systems (e.g., Refs. [8,34]), but only one other pro- 
ject to our knowledge uses it for ranking keyphrases. 
This is the Extractor system [46], which uses a 
genetic algorithm to determine optimal variable 
weights from a set of training documents. In the 
current project, we use a technique that is faster and 
simpler than genetic algorithms, but provides equal 
performance. Our extraction process is described 
below. 
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Fig. 2. Kea keyphrase extraction process. 



3.3. Keyphrase extraction in keyphind 

We have previously developed a system called 
Kea [16] to extract keyphrases from text. 6 It uses 
machine learning techniques and a set of training 
documents to build a model of where keyphrases 
appear in documents and what their distinguishing 
characteristics are. In particular, we treat extraction 
as a problem of supervised learning from examples, 
where the examples are documents in which every 
phrase has been manually classified as a keyphrase 
or nonkeyphrase. This manual classification of 
phrases is accomplished using the set of author- 
specified keyphrases for the document. The learning 
process results in a classification model, and this 
model is used to find keyphrases in new documents. 

Like other approaches, Kea extracts keyphrases 
using the two steps described above: first identifying 
candidate phrases in a document's text, and then 
ranking the candidates based on whether they are 
likely to be keyphrases. However, we differ from 
previous work in that we rank candidates using a 
model built with the Naive Bayes machine learning 
algorithm [25]. The steps involved in training and 
extraction are illustrated in Fig. 2; below, we de- 
scribe how Kea finds and ranks phrases, and then 
discuss the construction of the Naive Bayes model in 
more detail 



6 Several versions of Kea have been implemented; the version 
described in Ref. [16] differs from the present description in that it 
uses an extensive stopword list rather than a part-of-speech tagger 
to identify candidate phrases in a document. 



3.3.1. Finding phrases 

The process used to find candidate phrases for 
Keyphind is similar to that used in earlier projects 
(e.g., Refs. [30,40]). First, documents are cleaned 
and tokenised, and then tagged using the Brill part- 
of-speech tagger [4]. The tagger adds a part-of-speech 
indicator (e.g., /NN for noun, /VB for verb) to 
each word. Words are not currently stemmed, al- 
though we do fold plurals to singular forms (e.g., 
libraries' ' to "library") and standardize words that 
have different spellings (e.g., "labor" to "labour"). 
Second, all phrases matching certain lexical patterns 
are reported. In particular, we accept any sequence 
of words consisting of a string of nouns and adjec- 
tives with a final noun or gerund. For example, 
"probabilistic machine learning" contains an adjec- 
tive followed by a noun followed by a gerund. This 
pattern was proposed initially by Turney [46] and is 
similar to others used in the literature (e.g., Ref. 
[30]); in our own experiments with author-generated 
keyphrases, the pattern covered more than 90% of a 
test set of more than 1800 examples. 

3.3.2. Building the Naive Bayes ranking model 
The machine learning technique that we use to 

build the ranking model requires a set of training 
documents where positive instances (that is, "true" 
keyphrases) have already been identified. For our 
training data, we used papers from the CSTR where 
the authors have already specified a set of keywords 
and phrases. Although the author's choices are not 
always the best examples of good keyphrases (for 
example, there are often good keyphrases in the text 
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that were not chosen by the author), this method is 
simple and readily available. 

The process of building the ranking model in- 
volves four preliminary steps. First, author 
keyphrases are removed from the training documents 
and stored in separate files. Second, candidate phrases 
are found in the training documents as described 
above (note that some author keyphrases do not 
appear in the document text). Third, we calculate 
values for three attributes of each phrase: 

• distance (d) is the distance from the start of the 
document to the phrase's first appearance (nor- 
malized by document length) 

• term frequency (tf) is the number of times the 
phrase appears in the document (normalized by 
document length) 

• inverse document frequency (id/) is the phrase's 
frequency of use in the domain of the collection. 
This attribute is approximated using a random 
sample of 250 documents from the collection. 
Term frequency and inverse document frequency 

are combined in a standard TF X IDF calculation 
[50]. These attributes were experimentally deter- 
mined to be the most useful in characterising 
keyphrases [16]: that is, keyphrases are more likely 
to appear early in a document, to appear often in the 
document, and to appear less often in general use. 
Fourth, each candidate phrase is marked as a 
keyphrase or a nonkeyphrase, based on the author- 
specified keyphrases for that document. 

Once these preliminary steps are completed, the 
Naive Bayes machine-learning algorithm compares 
attribute values for the known keyphrases with those 
for all the other candidates, and builds a model for 
determining whether or not a candidate is a 
keyphrase. The model predicts whether a candidate 
is or is not a keyphrase, using the values of the other 
features. The Naive Bayes scheme learns two sets of 
numeric weights from the attribute values, one set 
applying to positive ("is a keyphrase") examples 
and the other to negative ("is not a keyphrase") 
instances. 

3.3.3. Ranking candidate phrases using the Naive 
Bayes model 

To rank each candidate phrase that has been 
found in a new document (one where there are no 
author keyphrases), Kea first calculates values for 
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the three attributes described above. The Naive Bayes 
model built in the training phase is then used to 
determine a probability score, as follows. When the 
model is used on a candidate phrase with feature 
values t (TF X IDF) and d (distance of first occur- 
rence), two quantities are computed: 

P[t,dyes}'= P-^ ^cJt/lyes]* />[yes] (1) 

and a similar expression for P[t,d y no\ where 
P T? m i DF [/|yes] is the proportion of phrases with value 
t among all keyphrases, /di stance [ d\yes] is the propor- 
tion of phrases with value d among all keyphrases, 
and P[yes] is the proportion of keyphrases among all 
phrases (i.e., the prior probability that a candidate 
will be a keyphrase). The overall probability that the 
candidate phrase is a keyphrase can then be calcu- 
lated: 

^ = P[yes]/(P[yes]+P[no]). (2) 

Candidate phrases are ranked according to this 
value. When all of the document's phrases are ranked, 
the top 12 candidates are selected and written to a 
file for later indexing. 

Further details of the extraction process and the 
Naive Bayes scheme can be found in other articles 
(e.g., Ref. [16]). 

3.3.4. Performance 

We have evaluated the Kea algorithm in terms of 
the number of author-specified keyphrases that it 
correctly extracts from text. In our experiments, 7 
Kea's recall and precision were both approximately 
0.23 — therefore, it finds about one in four author- 
specified keyphrases. We also examined the question 
of how many keyphrases to extract, and considered 
both a rank cutoff and a probability cutoff. The 
experiments showed that selecting about 12 candi- 
dates usually includes all of the high-probability 
phrases (where 4 4 high" is empirically determined), 
without including too many poor phrases. 

For this research, we have examined Kea's output 
for about 20 CSTR documents. We estimate that an 
average of 9 of the 12 keyphrases extracted for each 



7 In these experiments, we used a combined measure of recall 
and precision called the F-measure. 
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document could be considered useful to an end-user 
(some of these were ungrammatical, but still under- 
standable), and about 3 of 12 were unusable. An 
example of the choices, using this article as input, is 
shown in Table 2. 

The performance of our algorithm represents the 
current state of the art for machine-learning ap- 
proaches (see Ref. [16]); however, recall and preci- 
sion are still quite low. There are several reasons for 
this. First, only about 80% of the author's keyphrases 
actually appear in the text of the document, and this 
forms an upper bound on the number of phrases that 
can be extracted by any algorithm. Second, attempt- 
ing to match author phrases complicates the ma- 
chine-learning problem because the data is hugely 
skewed towards negative instances. For every au- 
thor-specified keyphrase in a document of the CSTR, 
there are about 1000 phrases that are not keyphrases. 
Third, extracting author keyphrases is a more de- 
manding task than simply extracting "good" 
keyphrases (although it is much easier to evaluate); 
even two human indexers will rarely come up with 
exactly the same index terms for a document [17]. 

The primary problem of evaluating our technique 
using author-specified keyphrases is that the scheme 
does not assess the quality of those keyphrases that 
do not match author phrases. We make the assump- 
tion that maximizing performance on extraction of 
author keyphrases will also maximize the quality of 
all extracted phrases. However, we are currently 
investigating other assessment techniques: in particu- 



Table 2 

Example output from Kea 



Phrases chosen by 


Phrases chosen by Kea 


the authors 




Browsing interfaces 


1 . Digital libraries 


Digital libraries 


2. Browsing in digital libraries 


Text mining 


3. Keyphrase index 


Keyphrase extraction 


4. Libraries with keyphrase 


Machine learning 


5. Digital libraries with keyphrase 




6. Browsing tasks 




7. Keyphrase extraction 




8. Usability study 




9. Browsing interfaces 




10. Search engines 




1 1 . Document collections 




12. Query engines 



lar, we are constructing a corpus of documents where 
human indexers have marked (and ranked) all 
phrases in the text that could be used as valid 
keyphrases. 

Kea processed the collection of 26432 documents 
in about 4 days (on a Pentium 233-MHz system 
running Linux); more than half of this time was used 
by the part-of-speech tagger. The resulting raw 
keyphrase file contains 309908 keyphrases, about 6 
Mb of text. More than half of the raw phrases are 
duplicates from some other document; as described 
below, the list of unique phrases contains only 
145 788 entries. 

3.4. Indexing 

Once keyphrases are extracted from each docu- 
ment in the collection, Keyphind converts the raw 
keyphrase file into indexes that are used by the query 
interface. This process, illustrated in Fig. 3, produces 
four indexes: a phrase list, a word-to-phrase index, a 
phrase-to-document index, and a document-to-phrase 
index. The phrase list simply associates each unique 
phrase with a number that is used in the remaining 
indexes (for efficiency reasons); the other indexes 
are described below. 

The word-to-phrase index lists all words in the 
document collection and indicates for each one the 
phrases that contain it. For example, "browsing" 
appears in "browsing technique,' * "collaborative 
browsing,' " "browsing interface," etc. This is the 
only index needed to process basic queries: the sets 
of phrases for each word in the query are found and 
then intersected to find the phrases containing all of 
the query terms. 

The phrase-to-document index lists every phrase 
in the database and indicates which documents they 
were extracted from. Documents are represented by 
numbers, so the entry for "browsing technique" 
might show document numbers 113, 4024, 75 376, 
and 165 234. This index is used to retrieve the 
appropriate documents when a phrase is selected, 
and to calculate the co-occurring phrases for any 
selected phrase (see below). 

The document-to-phrase index lists every docu- 
ment by number and indicates all phrases that were 
extracted from that document. There are 12 phrases 
for each document. The document-to-phrase index is 
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List of 
keyph rases 


► 




Document 1: 
browsing interfaces 
machine learning 
text mining 
keyphrasa extraction 
Document 2: 
digital libraries 
retrieval systems 
query engine jjf 


Keyphind 
index generator 







Phrase list 




Word to phrase index 



Phrase to document index 



Document to phrase index 




Fig. 3. Generation of Keyphind indexes. 



used only in the calculation of co-occurring phrases 
(see below). 

Keyphind's indexes are small, and quick to cre- 
ate. It took less than 5 min to build the indexes for 
the 26000-document example collection (on a Pen- 
tium Pro 200-MHz system running Linux); this speed, 
however, is dependent on being able to hold the 
entire phrase list in a hash table. More important 
than creation time, however, is index size, and the 
indexes are tiny in comparison to the source text. 
The file sizes for the four indexes created for the 
example collection are shown in Table 3. Since these 
indexes are derived from 1 Gb of source text, the 
keyphrase approach offers an index that is less than 
1% of the size of the source. In comparison, standard 
full-text inverted indexes are typically larger than the 
source text, and even modern compressed indexes 
(e.g., Ref. [50]) are about one-tenth the size of the 
source. Of course, the small size of the indexes is 
only achieved because we discard all but 12 phrases 
for each document — but we believe that for some 
browsing tasks, indexing 12 meaningful phrases may 
be as good as indexing every word. 

Keyphind stores all of these indexes in memory. 
The word-to-phrase index is stored as a hash table 
for quick look-up, and the other three are stored as 



Table 3 

File sizes of Keyphind indexes 



Index 


Number of items 


File size 


Phrase list 


145788 Unique phrases 


2.98 Mb 


Word-to-phrase index 


35705 Unique words 


2.80 Mb 


Phrase-to-document index 


145788 Entries 


1.84 Mb 


Document-to-phrase index 


26432 Documents 


1.79 Mb 


Total 




9.41 Mb 



sequential arrays. The memory space needed is about 
20 Mb. The small size of these indexes, both in 
memory and on disk, means that keyphrase indexes 
can be downloaded to a networked client at the start 
of a browsing session, providing quick access and 
short response times. 

3.5. Presentation and user interaction 

Keyphind's query interface is shown in Figs. 1 
and 4. There are three activities that users can under- 
take. They can issue keyphrase queries, they can 
view and preview documents associated with a 
keyphrase, and they can work with co-occurring 
phrases related to their current selection. We de- 
scribe each of these below. 

3.5.1. Keyphrase queries 

Being based on keyphrases rather than docu- 
ments, Keyphind answers a slightly different ques- 
tion than does a full-text search engine. Instead of 
deciding which documents contain the user's query 
terms, Keyphind determines which keyphrases con- 
tain the query terms. When the user enters a word or 
topic and presses the " Search" button, the system 
consults the word-to-phrase index, retrieves those 
phrases that contain all of the query words, and 
displays them in the upper-left panel of the interface 
as the result of the query. In addition, the documents 
associated with each phrase in the result set are 
counted (using the phrase-to-document index) and 
the number is shown alongside the phrase. The result 
set can be sorted either by phrase or by number of 
documents. An example of a basic query on extrac- 
tion is illustrated in Fig. 4a. 
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(c) 



Fig. 4. Four types of interaction with Keyphind. (a) Basic query results, (b) Document previews and co-occurring phrases, (c) Document 
inspection window, (d) Co-occurrence filtering of previews. 



3.5.2. Refining the query 

The result set contains all keyphrases in the 
database that contain the query terms. Therefore, this 
list shows all possible ways that the user's query can 
be extended with additional words. Additional queries 
can be issued by double-clicking on phrases in the 
list. 



3.5.3. Previewing and viewing documents 

Once a keyphrase query has been made, the user 
can look at the documents associated with any of the 
phrases displayed. When the user selects one, 
Keyphind retrieves the first few lines of each associ- 
ated document and displays these previews at the 
bottom of the interface (Fig. 4b). If the phrase of 
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interest occurs in the document preview, it is high- 
lighted in colored text. To look more closely at a 
document, clicking on the preview presents the full 
document text in a secondary window (Fig. 4c). 

3.5.4. Related phrases and co-occurrence filtering 

An additional capability for exploring the collec- 
tion is based on the co-occurrence of keyphrases. 
When the user selects a phrase from the result list, 
additional phrases related to the user's selection are 
displayed in the upper-right panel of the interface. 
These related phrases can provide the user with new 
query ideas and new directions for exploring a topic. 
The scheme works as follows. 

(1) The user selects a phrase from the result list, 
such as feature extraction (Fig. 4b). 

(2) Feature extraction is a keyphrase for 21 
documents; however, since we originally extracted 
12 keyphrases from each text, each of the 21 docu- 
ments is also associated with 11 other keyphrases. 
These are called "co-occurring phrases." 

(3) Sometimes, a phrase will co-occur with fea- 
ture extraction in more than one of the 21 docu- 
ments, and Keyphind keeps track of this number. 

(4) The system puts the co-occurring phrases into 
a list and displays them in the top right panel of the 
interface (Fig. 4b), along with the number of co-oc- 
currences. For example, pattern recognition co-oc- 
curs with feature extraction in three documents, and 
image acquisition co-occurs twice. 

The co-occurrence number is exactly the number 
of documents that would be returned if the user 
formed a query from both the target keyphrase AND 
the co-occurring phrase. Thus, related phrases can be 
used to filter the documents in the previews list. 
When the user selects a phrase in the co-occurrence 
list, the lower panel of the interface shows only those 
documents containing both keyphrases. This situa- 
tion is illustrated in Fig. 4d, where the user has 
selected feature extraction and then clicked on pat- 
tern recognition in the co-occurrence list; the docu- 
ments shown in the preview panel are the two that 
contain both feature extraction and pattern recogni- 
tion as keyphrases. 

3.6. Summary 

By using keyphrases as the basic unit of indexing 
and presentation, Keyphind allows users to interact 



with a collection at a higher level than individual 
documents. This approach supports browsing tasks in 
four ways. 

(1) Topical orientation. Queries return a list of 
keyphrases rather than documents, giving users an 
immediate idea of the range of topics that the collec- 
tion covers. This is useful in both evaluating the 
collection and in exploring a subject area. 

(2) Phrase-based clustering. Each keyphrase rep- 
resents several documents, so users can see and work 
with a much larger portion of the collection than 
they could with document-based searching. In addi- 
tion, the reason why documents have been clustered 
together is easily understood — they share a 
keyphrase. 

(3) Query refinement. Since the returned phrases 
are almost always longer than the search string, the 
phrase list shows all possible ways that the query can 
be extended and still return a result. In addition, the 
co-occurring phrases provide a means for finding 
terms that are related to the user's query, and can be 
used to filter the query results, explore new direc- 
tions, and help address the vocabulary problem (e.g., 
Ref. [7]). 

(4) Results prediction. By showing how many 
documents there are for each phrase, Keyphind indi- 
cates the collection's depth and also what will be 
returned when the query is extended. 

4. Evaluation: a usability study of Keyphind 

We hypothesized that using keyphrases as the 
basis for indexing and clustering documents would 
support browsing in large collections better than 
conventional full-text search does. To test that hy- 
pothesis, and to determine the strengths and weak- 
nesses of our approach, we conducted a small usabil- 
ity study in which people carried out browsing tasks 
with Keyphind and also with a traditional query 
interface. The goals of this study were to better 
understand how people use phrases in searching, to 
determine differences in people's search strategies 
when they used the two interfaces, and to make an 
initial assessment about whether working with 
keyphrases makes browsing easier. Tasks involved 
either evaluating the coverage of a collection in an 
area, or looking for documents relevant to a particu- 
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lar topic. From our observations and from people's 
comparisons, it was clear that search strategies dif- 
fered considerably, and that most participants found 
the tasks to be easier with the Keyphind interface. 
The next sections outline our methods and summa- 
rize our results. 

4.1. Method 

Ten computer science students and researchers 
from the University of Waikato participated in the 
study as unpaid volunteers. Five of the participants 
used search engines a moderate amount (1-10 ses- 
sions per week) and five searched more frequently 
(more than 15 sessions per week). Participants were 
given a short training session on the two interfaces, 
where the capabilities of each system were explained 
and where the participant carried out a practice task. 
Once the training session was complete, the partici- 
pant began their tasks. 

4.1.1. Tasks 

Participants completed three tasks using two query 
interfaces. Two tasks involved assessing the cover- 
age of a collection in a particular area, and one task 
involved exploring the collection to find documents 
relevant to a topic. A participant carried out each 
task first with one interface (Keyphind or traditional) 
and then repeated the task with the other interface. 
Order was counterbalanced, so that half the partici- 
pants started with each interface. 

4.1.1.1. Coverage evaluation tasks 1 and 2. Partici- 
pants were given a task scenario that was intention- 
ally underspecified, asking them to find subtopics of 
a topic area. For the first task, it was: 

"You are a researcher who has been asked to find 
on-line resources for doing computer science re- 
search in planning. As one part of your evalua- 
tion, please determine three kinds of planning that 
are adequately represented in the current collec- 
tion. Adequate representation means that there 
should be at least three documents that have some 
relation to the type of planning you are investigat- 
ing. 

For the second task, the topic area was computer 
graphics, and the instructions were otherwise the 



same. None of the participants considered them- 
selves to be experts in planning research or computer 
graphics, so they did not begin either task with a 
clear idea of what they were seeking. This task was 
designed to determine how easily people could reach 
a high-level assessment of a collection. 

4.1.1.2. Exploration task. Participants were asked to 
name a subject area from their current research or 
studies. They were then asked to find two articles in 
the collection that were relevant to that topic. This 
task was designed to find out how people explored 
an area, and to determine how easily they could find 
something of use to their work. 

4.1.2. Data collection 

One experimenter recorded observations about 
strategy use during the tasks. To assist observation, 
participants were asked to "think aloud" as they 
carried out the task. After each task, participants 
were asked to compare their experiences with the 
two interfaces (see questions 1-3 of Table 4). We 
did not ask these questions after the exploration task, 
since that task was recognized to be highly variable. 
At the end of the session, the experimenter con- 
ducted a short interview. Four specific questions 
were asked (see questions 4-7 of Table 4), and then 
the experimenter asked additional questions to ex- 
plore particular incidents observed during the tasks. 

4.1.3. Systems 

Keyphind is illustrated above in Figs. 1 and 4; the 
traditional interface that we compared it to is shown 

Table 4 

Questions asked after tasks and during interview 

Questions asked after tasks: 

1 . Was it easier to carry out the task with one or 
the other of these systems? 

2. If yes, which one? 

3. If yes, was the task: slightly easier, 
somewhat easier, or much easier? 

Interview questions: 

4. What process did you use to find out 
about a topic with each system? 

5. What were the major differences 
between the two systems? 

6. Would you use a system like this one 
(Keyphind) in your work? 

7. How would you use it? 
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in Fig. 5. This system is the standard WWW inter- 
face used with the NZDL (www.nzdl.org). Partici- 
pants were allowed to change the search parameters 
in this interface (turning word stemming on or off, 
folding case, using boolean or ranked retrieval, phrase 
searching) as they wished. Search parameters in 
Keyphind, however, were fixed as described above. 

4.2. Results 

All but two participants were able to complete the 
tasks in both interfaces. In these two cases, technical 
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problems prevented them from using the traditional 
interface. Our results are organized around two is- 
sues: first, which interface (if any) made the task 
easier; and second, how search strategies varied with 
the two interfaces. 

4.2.1. Which interface made the tasks easier 

We asked whether the first two tasks were easier 
with either interface, and if so, how much easier. We 
did not do a formal comparison for the third task, 
due to its open-ended nature. Participants' responses 
are shown in Table 5. Two participants were unable 
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Fig. 5. Traditional WWW query interface. 
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Table 5 

Responses to comparison questions (cells indicate number of people) 



Task 



1 (Planning) 

2 (Computer graphics) 



The task was easier with: 



Keyphind 



Traditional 



No difference 



No answer 



Task 



How much easier: 



Slightly 



Moderately 



Much 



No answer 



1 (Planning) 

2 (Computer graphics) 



to compare the interfaces because of technical prob- 
lems with the traditional interface. 

Seven of eight people found the first task to be 
easier using the Keyphind interface, and three found 
the second task easier as well. No one found the 
tasks easier with the full-text interface, although 
several participants felt that there was no difference. 
When we considered the responses in terms of a 
participant's stated level of search-engine use, we 
did not find any clear distinctions between the mod- 
erate users (less than 10 searches per week) and the 
more frequent users (more than 15 searches per 
week). 

4.2.2. How the interfaces affected strategy use 

Several differences were observed in people's 
strategies, differences that appear to relate to the way 
that the two interfaces present information. Most 
people began the tasks in the same way — by 
entering a general query and then looking through 
the results — but from there, the two groups di- 
verged. In the full-text interface, people looked for 
information by scanning the document previews re- 
turned from the general query; in Keyphind's inter- 
face, they looked through the list of returned phrases. 
For example, the first task asked people to find types 
of planning covered by the collection. Several partic- 
ipants reported that in the full-text interface, they 
looked for phrases containing "planning" and kept 
track in their heads of how often they saw each 
phrase. Although "planning" was emphasized in the 
previews, this strategy could be laborious, since the 
previews were not formatted and showed only the 



first 200 characters of the file. In contrast, all the 
phrases in Keyphind's result list contained planning, 
and so people moved immediately to investigating 
those phrases that looked reasonable and were asso- 
ciated with several documents. The initial results 
returned for both interfaces are shown in Fig. 6. 

In the second collection-evaluation task, with the 
topic area computer graphics, strategies with the 
full-text interface were much the same as in the first. 
In Keyphind, however, the results of the initial query 
did not contain many phrases that were clearly 
subtopics of computer graphics, and the strategy of 
simply looking through the phrase list did not work 
as well. In addition, most of the documents were 
concentrated in one phrase — computer graphics 
itself (see Fig. 7). Some participants dealt with this 
situation by showing the previews for this phrase, 
and then scanning the previews, much as they did in 
the full-text interface. Four people, however, used 
the co-occurring phrases panel to look for possible 
subtopics of computer graphics; and there were sev- 
eral reasonable phrases, such as ray tracing, volume 
rendering, and virtual reality (see Fig. 8). 

The final task asked people to find two technical 
reports relevant to their area of research or study, 
and there were fewer strategy differences in this task. 
Participants began in the same way that they began 
the other tasks — by entering the research area as a 
query. In the Keyphind interface, people spent more 
time looking through document previews than in the 
other tasks, probably because the final task involved 
looking for documents rather than topics. Most par- 
ticipants used the following strategy: enter the re- 
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Fig. 6. Results from the query planning in Keyphind (above) and traditional interface. 



search area as the initial query, choose a likely 
looking phrase from the results list, and then scan 
through the document previews for that phrase. 



With the full-text interface, people once again 
carried out the task by looking through the document 
previews returned from the query. In this task, how- 
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Fig. 7. Results from the query computer graphics in Keyphind (above) and traditional interface (below). 



ever, people were already familiar with the area, and 
so they already knew what subtopics they were 



looking for. That meant that when they did not find 
what they wanted, they (in most cases) knew of other 
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Fig. 8. Most common phrases co-occurring with computer graphics in Keyphind (see upper right panel). 



search terms to try. Although people were on the 
whole successful in this task, there was some diffi- 
culty finding query terms that were appropriate to 
the ranked retrieval algorithm. For example, one 
participant entered computer and vision as query 
terms and was given a large set of documents where 
computer figured prominently, but that had nothing 
to do with computer vision. In most cases, changing 
the system's settings to do a string search for the 
phrase led to more relevant results. 

4.2.3. Other interview results 

At the end of the session, we asked participants 
about the differences they saw between the two 
systems, and about how they might use a phrase- 
based system like Keyphind in the queries they 
performed for their research. The major differences 
seen by almost all of the participants were that 
Keyphind presented topics rather than documents, 
and that it was more difficult to explore an area by 
scanning through documents than by looking through 
a list of topics. However, three participants said that 
while Keyphind provided a faster and easier route to 
the subtopics of an area, they were less confident 



that the list of subtopics was complete than they 
were when they (laboriously) found subtopics by 
scanning document previews in the traditional inter- 
face. In addition, three participants said that they 
particularly liked being able to see how many docu- 
ments would be returned from a further search. 

When asked about how a phrase-based system 
could be used in their day-to-day searches, seven of 
the participants said that they would like to have a 
system like Keyphind available in addition to their 
normal search tools (although not as a replacement). 
Participants said that they would use such a system 
in situations where they were having difficulty with 
their traditional tools, or to "familiarize themselves 
with [an] area" when they first started to explore. 



5. Discussion 

The usability study provides evidence that a 
phrase-based query system can provide better sup- 
port than traditional interfaces for browsing tasks, 
using an index that is far smaller than a full-text 
index. However, our experiences with Keyphind have 
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suggested several issues in the keyphrase approach 
that must be considered in more detail. In this sec- 
tion, we look at two main areas: first, limitations 
caused by the structure and format of a keyphrase 
approach, and second, issues involved with phrase 
quality and how users react to an imperfect index. 

5.7. User queries and automatically extracted 
keyphrases 

Information retrieval literature suggests that using 
phrases assists some tasks and some queries, but 
does not greatly affect others (e.g., Refs. [30,32]). 
This seems to be the case with Keyphind as well, 
and the problem appears to lie in the fact that some 
kinds of user queries better fit the structure of the 
automatically extracted phrase hierarchy. Borman [3] 
notes that one problem in traditional query systems 
is that successful searching requires that users know 
about the underlying IR techniques; and although we 
believe the keyphrase approach provides a much 
more transparent model, it does still require that 
users 4 'think in keyphrases" to a certain extent. 

For example, Keyphind was seen as more useful 
in the first task of the usability study; one likely 
reason for this is that people's initial queries in the 
first task returned a broader range of topics. An 
initial query on planning results in several phrases 
that can be considered subtopics of planning (e.g., 
motion planning, case-based planning, collaborative 
planning)', however, computer graphics does not 
produce such obvious good subtopics. In short, this 
difference arises because many useful phrases fit the 
pattern (something) planning, but fewer fit (some- 
thing) computer graphics. This situation is caused 
in part by the shallowness of the phrase hierarchy, 
which reduces the richness of the clusters when 
using a two-word phrase as a query. Note, however, 
that the case of computer graphics is exactly the 
kind of situation where the co-occurring phrases can 
provide an alternate set of clusters. 

A second problem in matching user queries to the 
index is the vocabulary problem. Keyphind works 
best when initial queries are general and short, such 
as planning; the user can peruse the range of possi- 
ble extensions to the general query and choose those 
that are most applicable. If users begin with a more 
specific query, however, they may choose the 



'wrong' phrase and so miss related topics. For exam- 
ple, path planning returns only seven phrases, even 
though there are many more phrases under the closely 
related motion planning. This problem could be 
addressed in part by using a thesaurus to automati- 
cally or interactively expand searches (although this 
would add another index) (e.g., Ref. [9]). 

Finally, some of the queries that people make to 
systems like Keyphind are legitimate topics, but are 
unlikely to appear as phrases. For example, there are 
undoubtedly reports relevant to evaluation of brows- 
ing interfaces in a 26000-paper collection of CSTR 
— but this phrase is unlikely to appear in the index 
because it is unlikely to be extracted as a keyphrase. 
Keyphind will therefore not return anything for this 
query. There are several possible ways to reduce the 
problem, such as automatically performing multiple 
searches on parts of the query, but the fact remains 
that keyphrases only approximate a true human-built 
subject index. Having several search tools that can 
make up for each others' shortfalls may be the only 
way to truly solve the problem. 

5.2. Phrase quality and completeness 

A user of Keyphind is in constant interaction with 
the phrases that have been automatically extracted 
from documents in the collection. For a phrase-based 
approach to be considered useful by its users, people 
must believe that the system has done a reasonable 
job of extracting important phrases from documents 
without including too much garbage. Unfortunately, 
no fully automatic system can come close to the 
quality of a human indexer, and so users are going to 
encounter both missing phrases and poor phrases. 

In our view, there are three issues that affect the 
quality of the phrase index: phrases may be linguisti- 
cally unusable (e.g., garbage strings), phrases may 
not be good descriptors of the document they were 
extracted from, or the "good" keyphrases contained 
in a document may have been missed by the extrac- 
tor. Each of these problems reduces recall in the 
results set; however, in our experience with 
Keyphind, recall has not been a problem. In general, 
users seem willing to overlook a certain number of 
nonrelevant documents (perhaps they have been well 
trained in this regard by traditional search engines). 
Second, in large collections, recall may not be as 
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much of a problem as precision: there are often so 
many documents that enough relevant items will be 
returned for the user's purposes, even though many 
have been missed by the indexing system. This 
assumes that users will be willing to work around the 
incorrect results, as long as they can find a reason- 
able set of documents in a reasonable time. 

However, in our experience with the NZDL, we 
have also found that some frequent users of tradi- 
tional query systems prefer to carry out browsing 
tasks by looking over all of the documents and 
making up their own minds about the structure of the 
domain, even if this process is more laborious than 
having an automatically extracted set of phrases. 
Since Keyphind cannot always provide a perfect set 
of keyphrases, it is essential to give people easy 
access to the documents themselves, so that they are 
not forced to trust the system, but can draw their 
own conclusions from the raw data. 



6. Comparison with previous work 

6.1. Phrase-based systems 

Phrases have been used in previous information- 
retrieval systems to improve indexing (e.g., Refs. 
[15,43]), to help refine queries (e.g., Refs. [1,37]), 
and to provide facilities for subject browsing (e.g., 
Refs. [10,28]). In addition, there are a variety of 
projects that have extracted different kinds of infor- 
mation from text, such as document summaries (e.g., 
Ref. [24]). In terms of the extraction of keyphrases, 
Keyphind is most similar to the Extractor system 
[46], which is fully automatic, and also approaches 
keyphrase extraction as a supervised learning prob- 
lem (see Ref. [16] for a comparison with our extrac- 
tion methods). 

Keyphind differs from previous phrase-based sys- 
tems in that it treats keyphrases as the fundamental 
unit of indexing and presentation, rather than an 
add-on to assist one function of a retrieval engine. 
This means that we use keyphrases as the only index 
rather than as a supplement to another index, and 
that we can provide retrieval, clustering, refinement, 
and results prediction with a single simple mecha- 
nism. 



6.2. Document clustering 

As described earlier, document clustering is often 
used in browsing interfaces as a means of providing 
a high-level view of a database. Keyphind differs 
from other clustering techniques in two ways. First, 
the mechanism for grouping documents together is 
the shared keyphrase, which is simple for users to 
understand — unlike a distance metric. It is easy to 
see why documents in Keyphind have been clustered 
together — they all share a common keyphrase. 
Second, each document in the collection is always 
part of 12 clusters — one for each extracted 
keyphrase. This affords a greater degree of overlap 
than is generally possible with other similarity mea- 
sures. Since documents may often be about several 
different themes or topics, it is possible with 
keyphrase clustering to form an association between 
parts of a document, rather than demanding that two 
documents be similar in their entirety in order to be 
clustered together. 

Basing clusters on keyphrases, however, does have 
some drawbacks not encountered in other methods. 
First, since documents can fall into more than one 
cluster, it can be difficult to determine how many 
documents are actually represented by the phrases 
returned from a query. Second, the sizes of 
Keyphind's clusters are variable: a keyphrase may 
represent hundreds of documents, or only one. Clus- 
ters that are too large or too small are less useful to 
the user; in particular, having many clusters of size 1 
is no better than having a list of documents. There- 
fore, we are considering strategies for splitting large 
clusters and grouping small ones. For example, we 
could show some of the phrases within a large 
cluster (either the extensions of the phrase, or its set 
of co-occurring phrases); small clusters could be 
grouped by collapsing component phrases, by fold- 
ing phrase variants more extensively, or by grouping 
synonyms based on a thesaurus. 

6.3. Projects directly related to Keyphind 

Finally, a note on Keyphind's lineage. Keyphind 
is one of several related projects dealing with the 
extraction and use of information from text. Kea, 
discussed earlier, is an ongoing project to extract 
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keyphrases from text. Keyphind is also descended 
from an earlier system called Phind [31] that builds 
phrase hierarchies from the frill text of a document. 
These hierarchies were not based on keyphrases, but 
on any repeating sequence in the text. The phrase 
indexes used in Keyphind have also given rise to two 
other systems: Phrasier [21], a text editor that auto- 
matically creates links from phrases in a user's text 
to documents in a collection, and Kniles (www. 
nzdl.org/Kea/Kniles), a system that links key- 
phrases in returned documents to others in the collec- 
tion. 



7. Conclusion 

In this article, we described a search engine that 
supports browsing in large document collections and 
digital libraries. The Keyphind engine is based on a 
database of keyphrases that can be automatically 
extracted from text, and uses keyphrases both as the 
basic unit of indexing and as a way to organize 
results in the query interface. Keyphind's indexes are 
much smaller than standard frill-text indexes, are 
efficient, and are relatively easy to build. Keyphind 
supports browsing in three main ways: by presenting 
keyphrases that indicate the range of topics in a 
collection, by clustering documents to show a larger 
portion of the collection at once, and by explicitly 
showing all of the ways a query can be extended. A 
usability study of Keyphind gives evidence that the 
phrase-based approach provides better support than 
full-text engines for some kinds of browsing tasks 
— evaluation of collections in particular. 



8. Software availability 

Keyphind is available from www.cs.usask.ca/fa- 
culty/gutwin/Keyphind/. Kea, the system used to 
extract keyphrases for Keyphind, is available from 
www.nzdl.org/Kea/. 
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ABSTRACT 

Although extracting information from tables is essential for 
Internet information agents, most tables are designed for human 
eyes and their layout and semantic meanings are not well defined. 
In practice, encoding the layout of each information source is 
impossible. This work presents a novel semantic search approach 
capable of extracting information from general tables. Semantic 
ontology allows our agents to read tables in the same knowledge 
domain with different layouts. In addition, a system of layout 
syntax and. a set of transformation rules are defined to transform 
tables into databases without losing their semantic meanings. 

Keywords 

Information Extraction, Data Mining, Semantic Query, and Table 
Understanding. 

1. INTRODUCTION 

Much useful information is presented in tabular form on the 
Internet. Extracting information from these tabular information 
sources is essential for developing Internet information agents. For 
example, many web sites use tabular forms to list prices. 
Developing a price-comparing agent requires knowledge on how 
to extract the price information from these web sites. The agent 
may need to answer questions such as "Can you tell me the web 
site that sells the Palm Pilot at the lowest retail price?" 
Conventional information retrieval technologies cannot answer 
this question. 

A software agent can answer this question through the following 
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Step 1 . Search the web pages related to the user's queries, 
Step 2. Identify all related tables in all retrieved web pages, 
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Step 3. Extract all necessary information from the related tables. 

Step 4. Integrate information read in Step 3, and 

Step 5. Answer questions in appropriate forms. 

The following three sub-steps can implement step 3: 

Step 3.1 Identify the semantic relation of table cells, 

Step 3.2 Convert the table into data with database form, and 

Step 3.3 Extract target information from data in database form by 
query languages. 
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Figure 1. (a) A hospital timetable, (b) The first seven reading 
paths of the timetable. 

This work focuses on the conversion issue of tables. Our 
previous work concentrated on understanding the arrangement of 
table cells [81. The query language in step 3.3 could be a natural 
language. Herein, a FAQ structure (6] is used to extract the 
constraints in queries and select targets from the database, 
generated in Step 3.2. 

The data mining approach in [71 must apply a learning process. In 
this study, the learning process is replaced by constructing a 
knowledge base in which all necessary ontology of natural 
language for reading table are included. Our approach has the 
potential to read tables in a website. Herein, a system of layout 
syntax is defined to denote the table layouts. This approach 
markedly differs from the approach of enumerating all possible 
layout features as applied by pertinent literature [ 1][2][3][4], The 
layout syntax allows us to define a set of semantics preserving 
transformation rules to normalize tables with different layouts into 
standard database tables. For example, the table in Fig. 1 (a) is a 
timetable taken from a hospital's web page. Although humans can 
read the timetable, computers cannot. Figure 1(b) shows the 
corresponding reading path of each information unit, which is in a 
database format and comprehensible for a software agent. 
Although the timetable contains twelve reading paths, Fig. 1 (b) 
lists only the first seven. 
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Herein, the ability to understand a table is defined as the ability to 
answer queries asked by a normal user. For a table containing 
certain information that humans can read, the program should be 
able to read it as well. If humans can answer certain questions by 
reading a table, the program should be able to answer the 
questions by reading the table. However, tables can be simple or 
complex. The necessary semantic knowledge that an agent needs 
to understand a complex table may be unavailable in the ontology 
base. However, with some common knowledge on the common 
table, the agents can still extract certain information from the 
tables. Hence, in this paper, we propose a novel leveled 
knowledge schema to specify the relation between the knowledge 
and the information that can be extracted. 

2. PROBLEM DEFINITION 

This paper focuses on the following goal: "Given a table A and the 
related domain knowledge 1 , convert table A into a database table 
B, while keeping the semantic equivalence of table A and table B." 
The complexity of tables must be investigated to achieve this goal. 
While Section 2.1 categorizes tables into different classes, Section 
2.2 discusses how to process different classes of tables at different 
knowledge levels. 

2.1 Table Classification 

Previous works on table classification focused on extracting the 
table's logical structure [1][3][4]. Since this is insufficient for our 
purposes, this investigation classifies tables based on the semantic 
and layout structure knowledge. 

From a semantic aspect, a knowledge base is used herein to 
identify the semantics of natural language queries and the content 
of tabular cells. Our knowledge base contains the ontology of 
concepts and instances. Each cell may have one information item. 
In our knowledge base, the item can be identified as either a 
concept or an instance of some concepts. 

In the layout aspect, we propose three table classes; 1 -dimensional 
tables, 2-dimensional tables, and complex tables. The first two 
classes are used more often and are simpler than complex tables. 
Herein, table cells are divided into labels and entries according to 
the identification in the semantic aspect. 

1- dimensional tables: 1 -dimensional tables may have one or 
several rows of labels above the rows of entries. The tables in a 
relational database are 1-dimensional table. The entries in a 
different column represent instances of different concepts. The 
labels of each column identify the categories of concepts by which 
we access entries in the column. For example, Fig. 2(a) illustrates 
the style of a normal 1 -dimensional table and Fig. 2 provides an 
example of a 1 -dimensional table. 

2- dimensional tables: 2-dimensional tables have a rectangular 
area of similar entries. Each entry in this rectangular area 
represents an instance of the same concept. One or several rows of 
labels are above the rectangular area. These labels are instances of 



Another problem is from where and how the knowledge is 
obtained. Both the input query and the input table contain the 
semantics that can refer to their domain knowledge. Our 
approach allows us to obtain related domain knowledge from the 
input query since it must be known when extracting the query 
constraint. 



other concepts. Instances in different rows belong to different 
concepts. At the left side of the rectangular area could be one to 
several columns of labels. These labels are also instances of 
different concepts. Instances in the same column belong to the 
same concept. Instances in different columns belong to different 
concepts. Above the columns of entries can be their concepts or 
empty cells. For example, Figs. 3(a)(b) show styles of 2- 
dimensional tables and Figs. 3(c)(d) provide illustrative examples. 
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Figure 2. (a) An abstract 1-dimensional table, (b) A 1- 
dimensional table example of (a). Where Cx denotes a string 

representing concept X in a cell and Ix denotes a string 
representing an instance of concept X in a cell. In addition, *c 
denotes a repetition in a column and *r denotes a repetition in 
a row. Moreover, ** denotes a repetition in a rectangular area. 
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Figure 3. (a) (b) are abstract 2-dimensional tables, (c) is a 2- 
dimensional table example of (a), and (d) is a 2-dimensional 
table example of (b). 
Complex table: In addition to 1-dimensional tables and 2- 
dimensional tables, there are complex tables. Complex tables can 
have many features. Some of those features are described as 
follows: 

■ Partition label: Special labels between the data entries can 
make several partitions on the data entries. Each partition shares 
the same labels at the top of the table. For example, Figs. 4(a) and 
7 illustrate this situation. In addition to that semantic identification 
in tables with this feature is complicated, the concept-instance 
relation cannot be obtained in closing cells. 

■ Over-expanded label: For example, in Fig. 4(b), each entry 
Ix spans two or three ly under the same label Cx- In Fig. 6, there 
are two labels span 1 1 and 4 sub-labels, respectively. 

■ Combination: Some large tables are a combination of several 
similar small tables. For example, in Fig. 4(c), four small tables 
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merge into a larger one. In Fig. 5, two tables are merged into a 
larger one. 

■ Multiple items in a cell: Some tables may have two or more 
items, can be recognized as instances of the same or different 
concepts, placed in the same cell. For example, in Fig. 4(d), each 
entry has two instances in the second column. In Fig. 5, many 
cells have two different items: the doctor's name and the ID 
number of the doctor 2 . The relation between items in the same cell 
is referred to as inner cell relation [41. 

■ Vertical writing: The sequence of text is presented vertically 
in a cell, which commonly occurs in Chinese web pages. For 
example, in Fig. 4(e), "ABC" and "DEF" are written vertically in a 
cell. However, the real sequence in the HTML source is 
"ADBECF". 

■ Forward reduction: For example, comparing Fig. 4(f) and 
Fig. 4(g) reveals two empty cells in Fig. 4(f), which are not 
meaningless. 
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Figure 4. (a) Partition labels, (b) Over-spanned labels, (c) 
Combination, (d) Multiple items in a cell, (e) Vertical writing. 
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Figure 5. An illustrative example of combination and multiple 
items in a cell 
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Figure 6. A table with over- 
spanned labels 



Figure 7. A table with 
partition labels 



2.2 Knowledge Levels 

Developing a generic algorithm to understand all tables is 
extremely difficult. Although certain tables can be understood 
with less knowledge, others cannot. In particular, tables in 
different knowledge domains can have different layout features. 
For example, consider the train timetable in Fig. 8 in which the 
concept train number can be used to access instances of its 
descent concepts origin station (KEE-LUNG) and destination 
station (PING-TUNG). There is still no explicit clue for selecting 
the descent concept that the string 'KEE-LUNG' should be treated 
as an instance of. 

Herein, the understanding of table is divided into different classes 
based on different levels of knowledge required to understand 
tables. In doing so, four different levels of knowledge will be 
investigated. 

Level 0: No table knowledge is supported. Without any table 
knowledge, a trivial search can be done by some keyword 
searching rules. However, only trivial questions can be answered. 

Level 1: Preliminary table layout knowledge is supported, i.e., 
treat the tables as standard 1 -dimensional or 2-dimensional tables. 
With knowledge of this level, the position of each text string can 
be recognized. The ability to answer questions does not markedly 
improve. At this level, tabular position accessing questions can be 
answered. 

Level 2: Knowledge to distinguish between concept and instance 
is supported. With knowledge of this level, agents can identify the 
semantics of the content in each cell and the query constraints in a 
natural language. 

Level 3: Domain knowledge to distinguish different tables is 
supported. With knowledge of this level, the agent can read more 
complex tables. 

Our idea is to denote the possible layouts by layout syntax 
grammar in different table domains and use these denotations to 
do template matching. The matched template is used to determine 
the semantic of cell content. Semantics preserving 
transformation is then applied to do the layout transformation. 



Multiple items can occasionally be represented as one item if the 
distribution in every cell is regular. For example, the doctor's 
name and ID is an example of the concept: 'doctor name & id' . 
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Figure 8. Partial view of a Taiwan train timetable 

3. METHODOLOGY 
3.1 Knowledge Base 

Our knowledge base, constructed with a concept-sensitive model 
[5], contains the ontology knowledge to identify the semantics in 
text strings. For example, the ontology in Fig. 9(a), which is used 
to read the airline schedule in Fig. 9(b), contains the attributes of 
flight, departure information, arrival information, and aircraft 
types. The departure information has sub-attributes of city and 
date-&-time. The arrival information also has the same sub- 
attributes. Each attribute is a concept, and the sub-attributes are 
called descent concepts. Each attribute has its synonym and 
instances. For example, the concept of departing information may 
appear as "depart" or "departing". Instances of the departing city 
can be the name or shortcut of any international cities. 
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(b) 

Figure 9. (a) Ontology for airline schedule timetables, (b) an 
airline schedule timetable. 

Ontology knowledge is first applied by template matching skills [81 
to recognize possible semantic items in the text of each cell. 
Ambiguities might arise when the same text fragment can be 



recognized as different concepts or instances of different concepts: 
For example, "TPE" can be recognized as instances of the 
departing city or the arriving city. 

Fortunately, individuals often arrange items in some meaningful 
order and place related items close together, implying that the 
ambiguities can be reduced by identifying the relationships 
between cells. For example, in the same column, the term 
"departing" is recognized as departure information and the term 
"city" is recognized as the city of departure information and the 
city of arrival information. The term "city" below the term 
"departing", the city of departure information is more closely 
related to the departure information. Hence, the city of departure 
information for this cell is selected herein instead of the city of 
arrival information. 

In our approach, four relationships are used to distinguish the role 
of each cell as a table label or table data. These four relationships 
are ordered by their importance and listed as follows: 

(1) A concept to one of its instances, denoted as C x -\ % \ 

(2) A concept to one of its descent concepts, denoted as C x -C x >; 

(3) A concept to an instance of its descent concept, denoted as C x - 
\ x \ and 

(4) An instance to another instance of the same concept, denoted 
as 1,-1,. 

3.2 Table Layout Syntax 

Our table layout syntax consists of semantic symbols and layout 
symbols. They are used as area notations and concatenating 
operators respectively. 

Semantic cell notations: 

C x denotes a string represents concept X in a cell. 

I x denotes a string represents an instance of concept X in a cell. 

? is a don't-care symbol, and can be any kind of cell. 

Area notations: 

* c denotes a repetition in a column. For example, I* c x denotes Fig. 
10(a). 

" r denotes a repetition in a row. For example, I* r x denotes Fig. 
10(b). 

** denotes a repetition in a rectangle area. For example, I** x 
represents Fig. 10(c). The first * is size of rows and the second * is 
size of columns. 

The above * can also be replaced by numbers, variables or 
expressions to denote a deterministic size of repetition. For 
example, I 3r x represent three concatenate cells of I x in the same 
row. 

Concatenating operator: 

1 is an operator capable of concatenating two sides in top-bottom 

direction. For example, C x l T c x represents Fig. 10(d). 

- is an operator capable of concatenating two sides in left-right 

direction. For example, C x -I* r x represents Fig. 10(f). 

( ) is a compound operator that guarantees the inner expression is 

calculated first. 
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II represents a repetition of left-right concatenation. For example, 
in Fig. 10(e), n n i=1 (C Xi H\i) = (C x .ll\i)-...-(C Xn ll\n) and I nr x 

= n D i=I i xi 

Z represents a repetition of top-bottom concatenation. For 
example, in Fig. 10(g), I B w (Cxrl\i) = (C X rl\i)l."l(C Xn -l\„) 
and rWWxi. 

Definition: A monotonic area is a rectangular area of cells that 
have the same concept, implying that they are strings representing 
the same concept or they are strings representing instances of the 
same concept. Monotonic areas are C X , I X , C* r x , l* r \, C* c x , I* c x» 
C** x , and f x . 

Lemma: If a table can be recursively binary partitioned until each 
partition is a monotonic area, then this table can be represented by 
table layout syntax. 

Proof: For each partition P, a binary partition produces two 
partitions P x and P Y . Assume that P x and P Y can be represented 
by the layout syntax G(P X ) and G(P Y ), respectively. Since P x and 
P Y are produced by a binary partition, they are either concatenated 
from top to bottom or from left to right. Hence, G(P) = P x IP Y if 
they are concatenated from top to bottom. G(P) = P X -P Y if they 
are concatenated from left to right. 



Ix 



(a)l' c x 



(b)l\ 



X 




1 X 






(c)f 


X 










C X1 1 










c 


x-l\ 




Cxn | 





(d) (e) (0 (g) 

Figure 10. Areas represented by layout syntax grammar. 

3.3 Semantics Preserving Transformation 

The semantics preserving transformation is a mapping from a 
layout to another layout, while keeping the semantic relations 
between cells. This transformation aims to transform the 
arrangement from 1 -dimensional or 2-dimensional tables into a 
standard database. A standard database can assist the storage of 
data and compare data from different information resources. 

Herein, T is defined to be a set of layouts. For example, T (I xr 

l\) is a set of tables: I xr l\, I X2 l\ hr*\ p o r 1 -dimensional 
and 2-dimensional tables, the following two transformation rules 
can be used to derive the corresponding database table. 

Table 1. Table transformation rules 



1 -Dimensional 
Table 


From 


c x -f r x 


To 


c x ir x 


2-Dimensional 
Table 


From 


(?n (m ' h)c x )-(? (h - ,r ir Y n (m - ,,r z) 


To 


r ^^v^z) 



3.4 Natural Language Query 

The ability to concisely recognize the query constraints, output 
fields, and target tables in the natural language (NL) query input 
would allo w us to implement this NL query by a SQL SELECT 
command "SEL ECT <output fields> from <target taDie> where 
gconstraints> V lhree major questions must be answered: (a) How 
can we recognize the necessary information in a NL query? (b) 
How can we obtain a systematic approach to define tables and its 
fields in order to extract information and answer queries? and (c) 
How can we manage all database tables created to store the 
information extracted from web tables? 

First, the field names of a database table must be defined. The 
fields of query constraints and the fields of the target database 
table must have the same name if they represent the same meaning. 
For example, for queries on the airline schedule timetables, the 
"when . . . depart?" in a query and the "departure time" in a table 
access the same concept. In the proposed approach, the concepts 
are unique identities with respect to their various representations. 
In addition, the ontology in our knowledge base can be applied to 
re cognize concepts and tneir instances in text strings, and make n o 
dif ference on queries and table cells . For implementation, directly 
"applying the concept identity string 3 in our knowledge base as the 
database field names is an effective approach. Hence, field names 
are concept identity strings, and field values are their instance 
values. The query constraints are instance values and output fields 
are concepts. In this manner, problem (b) can be solved. 
Problem (a) can be solved by FAQ structures in [6]. In the FAQ 
structure, keywords, concepts, instances, and their order are 
denoted for pattern matching. T he full matched FAQ structure is 
selected to recognize the necessary information injhejQput query ^ 
The FAQ structure also containsTschema to control the set of 
query constraints, output fields, and the target table. The target 
table and query constraints are set from matched instances. In an 
intelligent agent, users might occasionally ask questions 
interactively. Hence, some information from previous interactions 
must be known. 

Problem (c) is an information integration problem. All of the 
extracted information cannot be simply merged in the same 
database table for the same ontology because some extra 
information may be required, such as constraints; however, they 
do not appear in the input tables. For example, their timetables do 
not contain the ownership information of the hospital name and 
address. Simply merging the information extracted from timetables 
of all hospitals and ignoring their affiliation would not allow us to 
distinguish the ownerships from the query results. Hence, 
information extracted by the same ontology might be stored in 
individual tables. In addition, extra information may be required to 
select the target tables before accessing the data in these tables. 
Importantly, the information extracted outside the tables must be 
integrated using information integration approaches (9]. 

4. EXAMPLE 4 AND EXPERIMENT 

Consider the table in Fig. 11(a). Its class can be recognized and, 
then, it can be transformed into a standard database. Applying the 



3 All the nodes in our knowledge bases have their unique identities. 

4 All the examples in the paper are in Chinese. We translate them 
in to English for international readers' convenience. 
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ontology in Fig. 1 2 allows us to recognize the semantics of cells in 
this table as shown in the table of Fig. 1 1(b). In this table, cells are 
grouped into four monotonic areas as shown in the table of Fig. 
11(c). Applying the transformation mechanism in section 3.3 for 
2-dimensional tables, we rearrange the cells in the form of Fig. 
11(d). Finally the table in Fig, 11(a) is transformed into the 
database format table in Fig. 1 1(e). In the database format table, 
every row is a reading path of the table in Fig. 3. 

The effectiveness of the proposed approach is demonstrated by 
selecting tables from twenty three web pages. In our experiment, 
the above two semantics preserving transitions in section 3.3 are 
used to transform the database format. Herein, only one ontology 
is used to identify the semantic information for each cell. Among 
our twenty three input tables, thirteen are 2-dimensional tables, 
and ten are complex ones. Figure 13(a) summarizes our 
preliminary results, which are highly promising for 2-dimensional 
tables. In addition, a success ratio of 84.62% is achieved for 2- 
dimensional tables. For 2-dimensional tables, eleven of them can 
be transformed into database tables without any error. Another one 
failed due to too many empty cells and the other one failed due to 
the lack of ontology knowledge to recognize necessary 
information for some cells. However, all of the ten complex tables 
failed. They contain features of combination, partition, vertical 
writing, forward reduction, and errors. The features of 
combination, partition, and vertical writing can be removed by a 
preprocessing. To demonstrate that our approach can be extended 
to complex tables, we apply a hand preprocessing to remove these 
features on eight related complex tables. Among these tables, 
seven can be transformed into database format correctly. The total 
success ratio increased to 70%. The total success ratio increased 
from 47.83 to 78.26. The other features require advanced 
knowledge level for further recognition. 



Without preprocessing 

Cases [Success [Fail Rate (%) 

2D 11 2 84.62 

Complex Q 10 0-00 

Total 1 1 12 47.83 



With preprocessing 



Cases 


Success 


Fail 


Rate (%) 


2D 


11 


2 


84.62 


Complex 


7 


3 


70.00 


Total 


18 


5 


78.26 



" (a) (b) 

Figure 13. (a) Experimental results without preprocessing, (b) 
experimental results with preprocessing to remove features for 
complex tables. 

5. CONCLUSION 

This work demonstrates how intelligent agents can extract the 
tabular information for answering queries. With the assistance of 
ontology knowledge, the intelligent agents can distinguish 



concepts and instances in each table cell. With the layout syntax 
grammar, intelligent agents can recognize a particular layout. In 
addition, the semantics preserving transformation is developed to 
transfer a table into the standard database form. This paper also 
presents a picture of investigation on the tables with respect to 
different table classes crossing different knowledge levels. 
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Figure 11. (a) The original table, (b) The outcome after the step 3.1, (c) 4 monotonic areas, 
(d)(e) Transformed from Fig. 11(a) by applying the transformation rules in section 3.3 



| is a concept 
(^) is an instance 




Time Place Department Doctor Name & ID 




Templates of Name and ID 



(m^) (t^)'- (fsun) ( Morning ) ( Afternoon ) — 

Figure 12. Ontology for the hospital timetables 
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